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LORD SALISBURY AT OXFORD. 


S we have not hesitated to criticize the acts and words 

of the present Government with perfect freedom since 

they came into office, we can say with the greater emphasis 
that Lord Satissury’s speech at Oxford last Wednesday was 
worthy of the place, the person, the occasion, and last, but 
not least, the ill-temper with which it has been received by 
some hostile critics. It is no doubt a great tactical error to 
substitute ill-temper for indignation; but when you have 
not the latter at command it is but too natural to slip into 
the former—which at least gives evidence of the importance 
of the enemy. Two faults have been found with Lord 
Sauispury by some who are not generally opposed to him 
at present. The first is that as Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford he ought not to have made a party speech in the 
city of Oxford. This appears to be rather foolish. It has nearly 
always been the practice of Oxford, and until circumstances 
not likely often to occur broke the tradition it was nearly 
always the practice of Cambridge, to choose for Chancellor 
a statesman of the highest distinction. For many years in 
anbroken succession the “ honoured Lords and Chancellors” 


of the University on the Isis have been Prime Ministers 
and leaders of one of the great English parties. It would 
be somewhat ludicrous if their voices were to be silenced on 
this account in the city which, quite independently of its 
connexion with the University, has had in the past a more 
distinguished political and Parliamentary history than any 


town in England except London. Either it is improper 
for the Chancellor of a University (who, since the Vice- 
Chancellor ceased to be his humble deputy, has had little 
or no academic power) to be a politician at all, or it can- 
not be improper for him to speak as a politician anywhere 
and in any place. 

The other charge is that Lord Sarissury took too “ cool 
“and cynical” a view of things, and this charge at least 
goes to the root of the matter. There are persons, not 
perhaps of the least competent among students of politics, 
to whom all older and minor questions of political ditference 
are rapidly merging themselves in the one question whether 
government is to be conducted on the principles of gush and 
blather or on the principles of reason. Those who would 
like this question decided in the former sense are, of course, 
logical in elevating Mr. O’Brien’s breeches to the position 
of the famous blacksmith’s garment which used to be the 
standard of Persia, and in condemning all oratory that 
is not like Mr. GLapstone’s as “ cool and cynical.” Those 
who are of the other persuasion will be obliged to Lord 
Sauispury for turning, as he has often turned before, the 
white light of dispassionate consideration, not merely on the 
immediate political questions, but on the general political 
state, of the day. With his pronouncements on minor points 
there is not likely to be much quarrel, except among those 
who would quarrel with anything he said, no matter what 
it might be. The occasion dispensed him from any reference 
to foreign politics, or rather made it improper that he should 
in any way refer to them—a fact all the luckier in that he 
could hardly have taken any notice of the very singular phe- 
nomena appearing at the moment in Paris, at Berlin, and at 
St. Petersburg, and that, if he had taken no notice of them, 
sinister constructions would have been put upon his silence. 
On the eternal Irish question; on the recent flirtations of 
the Gladstonian leaders with anarchy at home, and on the 
way in which they have suddenly left that unheavenly 
maid to mourn their desertion ; on the depression of trade 


and agriculture, and the extreme difficulty of applying any 
such rough-and-ready nostrums to it as those which had 
been recommended at this very meeting ; on the possibility 
and desirableness of separating the question of Local Govern- 
ment from others, Lord Sa.ispury said some interesting 
things. But the most interesting, the most debatable, and the 
most far-reaching of his utterances, was his treatment of the 
question how far it is well for the Conservative party to ex- 
pedite the process of carrying legislation through the Lower 
House. There is no doubt that something like a shiver 
must have run through many respectable frames next 
morning at breakfast on reading what he said; there is no 
doubt, also, that other persons not given to political shivers 
may hesitate entirely to agree with him. But the discus- 
sion of such matters as the hastening of business in the 
Lower House, and the more frequent use of the suspending 
powers of the Upper, is one of real importance, and con- 
trasts very remarkably with the miserable hand-to-mouth 
(or rather body-to-Downing-Street) questions which occupy 
most political speeches. 

Lord Sauissury in effect put three questions—Is it desir- 
able, in the interests of Conservatism, that business should be 
expedited? Is it desirable that the House of Lords should, as 
it must in such a case, if constant snatch votes are not to fix 
mischievous fads on the Statute-book, frequently reject mea- 
sures? and Ought the Upper House, in order to strengthen 
it for this unpopular office, to be reformed in some popular 
sense? To the first two he answers Yes; to the last, No. 
This last is too large a question to be discussed incidentally ; 
but it must be admitted that there is force, and novel force, 
in the apparently paradoxical contention that reform would 
make the House of Lords too strong for its proper work— 
that of revision and suspension—and introduce a dangerous 
disturbance of political equilibrium. With regard to the 
two earlier questions, the Prime Mrnister shocks, and 
admits shocking, two beloved principles of steady-going 
Conservatives. The first is that the mere retarding of 
legislation is a good thing, inasmuch as more bad measures 
than good are likely to be stopped; the second is that the 
House of Lords should be kept in the background as much 
as possible, and its veto used with the most gingerly eco- 
nomy. Both these principles Lord Sauispury questions ; 
and, with regard to the latter, we are sufficiently at one 
with him. For, in the first place, the present day is not a 
day in which mysterious terrors have much terror, and, 
unless the powers of the Upper House are used judiciously, 
but freely, they are in much danger of being lost. And, in 
the second place, the more sparingly they are used the 
greater is the indignation excited by their use among the 
more thoughtless kind of Democrat when they are employed. 
But we are not disposed to yield quite such ready assent to 
Lord Satispury’s antiquation of the great principle of 
“Can't you let it alone?” or, at any rate, “Can’t you 
“put as many spokes in the wheel as possible?” It 
is no doubt quite true, as he says, that the constant 
checking of measures often leads to their being finally 
carried in a more sweeping form. But that argument cuts 
both ways—at the Upper House veto as well as at the 
operation of tedious forms in the Lower House. And we 
should doubt whether it is true except in the case of 
measures which are certain to pass sooner or later, but of 
which (as not of war) it may be truly said, Better later 
than sooner. On the other hand, it can hardly be ques- 
tioned that merely faddist legislation has a blessed faculty 
of being choked off by the difficulty and intricacy of the 
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necessary procedure. For how many years has the De- 
ceased Wife's Sister requested in vain that the laws of 
England shall be abrogated in order to make two lovers 
happy? For how many has Sir Witrrip Lawson con- 
tended in vain that a man may, if he likes, decide that 
Ireland shall go back to a state of savagery, but may not 
decide whether he himself shall have a glass of beer? But 
for Government pusillanimity and the accidental assistance 
of the regulations about finance, the fanatics who would 
doom their fellows to the risk of a horrible disease never 
could have overthrown the wiser legislation of the past. 
Great is delay ; not by any means for any simply cowardly 
or simply indolent reason, but because, in politics as in 
other matters, only time will show whether anything is 
sufficiently of Gop to stand or not. If it is, and when it is 
shown to be, there is no use fighting against it any longer. 
The point, no doubt, is one not to be settled offhand; but 
it is something of a satisfaction to have practical questions 
of real importance set before the public, instead of the chaff 
and rubbish which fill the whole oratory on one side at the 
present moment and, to speak the impartial truth, not a 
little of the oratory on the other. 


IN THE DEPTHS OF GLADSTONISM. 


E owe the third, and even the second, member of the 

group about to be dealt with—Mr. Curtpers, Mr. 
Laxsoucuers, and Mr. Bryce—some apology for bracketing 
them with the first as strange and awful examples of the 
obfuscation of intellect, taste, and almost all other good 
qualities which the following of Mr. GLapsTonE brings about. 
For Mr. Bryce (they all spoke on Monday last) exhibited 
only a curious and (except by the passage of the foreign body 
GuapsTonE between the sun of reason and an intellect in the 
main very competent to discern that sun) unintelligible dark- 
ening of counsel, and Mr. LasoucHEREe was merely what 
Mr. Lazsovucnere has regularly been since he ceased to be 
amusing and began to be Gladstonian. But Mr, CuiipErs’s 
offence was far graver. We may leave him in the grip of 
“ Law and Order” as to his main argument on the tyranny 
of the Government towards Mr, O’Brien. But he took 
upon himself, in order to exaggerate that tyranny, to drag 
forward for invidious comparison and shameful innuendo the 
fate of a brave soldier who died last week, and of whom 
even some fanatics of virtue have spoken not unkindly. 
Every one knows the fault committed and the punishment 
suffered twelve years ago by Colonel VALENTINE Baker. 
No extenuation of that fault, though many were made at’ 
the time and since, need be attempted here; no exaggera- 
tion of the punishment could be made, if it were desired to 
make it. Fora moment of madness, which in a man of 
lower station, even if complicated by the brutality which 
was not in this case even charged, would have been punished 
by imprisonment, after which the criminal would have re- 
turned to his ordinary occupations without let or hindrance, 
Baker was fined, imprisoned, deprived of what might have 
been his livelihood and what was his profession and his 
career, and condemned to the heaviest penalty, in loss of 
honour, which can befall an English gentleman. A re- 
verend person with cure of souls, though convicted of immo- 
rality, is reinstated in that cure after duly attested good 
conduct for a few years; but there was no such room of 
repentance found for Baker. Even in the thankless career 
of soldier of fortune fate pursued him. He obtained command 
in Turkey too late, and on too small a scale, to do more 
than make at Tashkesen a brilliant, but useless, display of 
courage and conduct ; and in Egypt it fell to his lot to lead 
a mob of runaway fellahs against some of the best un- 
disciplined troops in the world. He had missed, by the 
deprivation of his commission at that particular time, 
almost certain opportunities of distinguishing himself such 
as had not occurred for many years in the English service ; 
and no triumphs, or but barren ones, came to him else- 
where. He might without affectation have used at his 
death the very words of his forerunner Lovetace, and have 
said, “ Let this expiate.” 

And now his story, though not his name (as if the name 
were anything !), is dragged out for opprobrious use—by 
whom and for whose benefit? By Mr. Curtprrs, for the 
benefit of Mr. O’Brien. Mr. CarnpErs, we have no doubt, 
is a most proper moral man; he once, if we remember 


rightly, took the Channel Fleet as far as Scilly, and he 
showed considerable dexterity in shifting the blame of the 


rabbling of Piccadilly and Audley Street on to the shoulders 
of Sir Epmuyp Henperson. Otherwise he is an almost 
typical example of that class of politicians who are the 
amusement of the political philosopher and the delight 
of the hopeful placeman—men who, without eloquence, 
without statesmanship, without originality, but with the 
business fuculties of a tolerable clerk, and the fidelity to 
their political chiefs of a well-trained spaniel, spend their 
lives in filling for valuable consideration the highest offices 
of State. From this exalted intellectual and moral plat- 
form Mr. Cuitpers descants on the vices of Baker and 
the partiality of Baker's judges. And he does this for 
the benefit of Mr. O’Brizn, who no doubt is a proper 
moral man likewise, and would allow Mr. J. W. Cross’s 
thousands of young women to continue to possess every 
characteristic of chastity as far as he was concerned, but 
who, in fact and morality, though not in law, is the insti- 
gator, and bears the blame, of all the abominable crimes of 
the National League. Cold-blooded and deliberate murder, 
dynamiting, the maiming and burning alive of harmless 
and helpless cattle, the poisoning of dogs ar.) horses, the 
ruthless social tyranny which, if it does not actually touch life 
or limb or honour, makes the lives of women a burden to 
them, these are the systematic fruit of the organization 
which Mr. O’Brien upholds, and these are crimes blacker 
a thousandfold than any that are committed or can be 
committed by mere passion. But it is suflicient for Mr. 
Curxpers that a claptrap can be got out of the denunciation 
of Baker and out of the extolling of O’Brien. So the one, 
hardly yet cold in his grave, is denounced, and the other, 
rejoicing in his tweed suit and his egg for breakfast, is 
extolled. 

We have apologized to Mr. Lanoucuere and Mr. Bryce 
for coupling them with the author of this prostitute 
baseness, and we repeat the apology. But they are in 
their own way nearly as interesting, though it is a less 
discreditable way. It was not wise of Mr. LaBoucHERE 
to try a bout of something like argument with Mr. 
Goscuen. It was not, we think, wise of him to re- 
commend, in the pump fashion, the throwing of rotten eggs 
at Lord Hartineton. But it was still less wise to let the 
complaint escape him that “ Tories professed to have almost a 
“ monopoly of the intelligence of the country.” For, before 
he was a Gladstonian, Mr. LanoucnEere would have been 
the first to perceive, if not to acknowledge, that, if there 
were not some ground for the assertion, it would only be 
matter for laughter. But we all make allowances for Mr. 
LasovucnErE—Piern07, in the character of serious politician, 
may enjoy the joke for atime, but it must pall terribly 
upon him. Mr. Bryce’s remarks at Oxford on the great 
unemployed affair, if correctly reported, are much more 
astonishing. The reports are condensed, and it is often the 
case that in condensed reports some injustice is done. As 
Mr. Bryce volunteered the undoubtedly safe, though per- 
haps a little feeble, statement that those who called great 
meetings in London seemed to forget that they had a 
gigantic criminal population, we may surely be justified in 
claiming him as on the side of those who insist that, with 
very rare exceptions, great meetings of the kind in London 
are a danger and a nuisance, attended by no corresponding 
advantage, and if not to be put down at all hazards, at any 
rate to be discouraged at the best, and to be prohibited directly 
they show signs of mischief. But this is by no means the only 
thing Mr. Bryce is reported to have said. He “ referred 
“to the meetings being held in London of men who pur- 
“ ported to be unemployed. Were these the meetings of 
“ unemployed, he asked, or of other working-men, or were 
“‘ they meetings merely of an idle class of people who went 
“to look on, or of lads, or what was the element of the 
“ criminal class in them? These were points very vital to 
“a comprehension of the movement, and whether they were 
“ of political importance, and how they should be dealt 
“ with ; but they found in London it was impossible to get 
“an answer. Noone seemed to know. Even those who 
“ had attended all the meetings as spectators were not able, 
“ from their knowledge of the humbler classes of, London 
“ population, to tell them about it. He thought it pointed 
“toa very strange—and he might say very unnatural— 
“ condition of society, at the growth of gigantic town popu- 
“ lations one part of which knew nothing about the other.” 
Certainly this would be a very strange thing. But how 
large an inference is here even for the a!leged fact, and 
how small an amount of evidence is there for the fact 
itself! Mr. Bryce must have been singularly unfortu- 
nate either in his own observation or in the observers 
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whom he selected for consultation, if he is unable to decide 
what was the composition of the meetings and processions 
which have been the standing nuisance of London for the 
last month or two. And his experience no less than his 
observation must be strangely warped from the usual accu- 
racy of the one and the usual historic calmness of the other if 
he has the slightest doubt that the really mischievous part 
of the whole business is not in the very least degree due to 
the genuine unemployed. It is the fashion to speak of the 
Tory party, of the organs and spokesmen of “ that in- 
“ tellect,” of the “classes,” and so forth, as traducers, 
revilers, and enemies of the people. But we cannot imagine 
amore cruel or a more baseless calumny than that which 
supposes that a sensible and honest working-man would think 
his condition likely to be alleviated by such persons as Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Heapiam, as OLpLANpD and GerorcE and 
Burns and Granam, or by such proceedings as those which 
have damaged property, frightened away trade, and stopped 
business in the West End of London. The knowledge of 
unemployed nature might have been sufficient to suggest and 
the sight of a single “unemployed” procession or meeting 
might have been sufficient to confirm disbelief of this ; and 
that Mr. Bryce is still in doubt can only be explained, as 
we have explained it, by the supposition that the most 
sensible of men surrenders the use of his sense and senses 
when he becomes a Gladstonian. 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES FORTY YEARS AGO. 


gre appointment of special constables to assist in main- 
taining order in London is of rare occurrence. The 
last instance in which the same precaution was taken was 
caused by the Clerkenwell explosion, though it seems strange 
that the designs of a few Fenian conspirators should have 
been encountered by so elaborate an organization. A more 
general enrolment of special constables produced a remark- 
able effect at an earlier date. The memory of the roth of 
April in the revolutionary year 1848 is still preserved in 
oral tradition. The Chartist agitation had reached and 
passed its highest point eight or ten years earlier; but it 
was temporarily revived by the sudden overthrow of the 
French constitutional monarchy, and by the outbreak of 
revolution and of foreign or civil war throughout Europe 
which immediately ensued. When Vienna, Berlin, and 
Milan were almost simultaneously occupied by armed insur- 
gents, when Hungary was at war with Austria, when 
Gvuizot and Mrerrernicu were driven into exile, and when 
the Pope was forced to grant a Liberal Constitution, it 
seemed to the disaffected classes anomalous that in England 
alone law and order should be undisturbed. Accordingly 
violent language was used at large meetings in London and 
elsewhere ; and although, as it afterwards appeared, there 
was little public discontent, a few obscure demagogues con- 
trived to excite serious alarm. The pretext for disturbance 
was a demand for the enactment of the Charter, of which 
the greater part has since been conceded by Parliament. 
The arguments in its favour were not at that time either 
seriously propounded or elaborately disputed. It was under- 
stood on all sides that the Charter meant the triumph of the 
multitude over the other classes of the community. There 
would have been no apprehension of danger but for the 
rapid overthrow of the Governments in France, in Prussia, 
in Austria, in Lombardy, and in Naples. It could not then 
be foreseen that within two or three years the collapse of the 
Continental Governments would be followed by victorious 
reaction. Foreign observers for the time almost universally 
believed that the democratic agitation would extend to Eng- 
land. It was certain that the language of the ringleaders 
was as seditious as the attacks which had preceded the Con- 
tinental rebellions. 

Later experience proved that the movement could never 
have become formidable in England unless the Government 
bad been unaccountably timid or negligent. The leader of 
the malcontents was Fearcus O’Connor, a blustering and 
incapable fanatic. His career as an agitator in Ireland had 
been stopped by the hostility of O’ConnELL, who allowed of 
no competition for popular favour. In England O’Connor 
had failed in a scheme, which may perhaps have been well 
Meant, for establishing a colony of freehold occupiers on 
land which was purchased for the purpose. In the House 
of Commons his violence, which afterwards culminated in 
insanity, had deprived him of any weight which he might 


gances of a half-crazed and partially honest enthusiast are 
sometimes highly attractive to excited mobs. It was for- 
tunate that the copyists of Continental disorder were re- 
presented by so incompetent an adventurer. It is possible 
that O’Connor may have shrunk from a hopeless collision 
with the guardians of the public peace. His strategy was 
that of an irresolute combatant who almost courts defeat. 
His successors have the malignant satisfaction of worrying 
and wearing out their most effective antagonists. Frarcus 
O'Connor, like some medieval warrior, publicly announced 
the time and place of a conflict for which he still professed 
himself eager. He gave notice that on the roth of April 
he would make his way into the House of Commons in 
charge of a petition for the Charter which, as he declared 
with wild exaggeration, bore nearly half a million of sig- 
natures. His followers were directed to meet in the morn- 
ing on Kennington Common, and to march in procession to 
Westminster. The Home Secretary, Sir Gzorce Grey, 
though the chief danger was that the programme might 
prove to be a blind, wisely took ample precautions against 
the threatened invasion of London from the South. The 
Duke of WELLINGTON, to whom the Government referred 
all the military arrangements, took care that not a soldier 
was seen in the streets, though the troops were all ready for 
action in convenient places. Competent critics have asserted 
that the Duxe’s dispositions were as skilful as those which 
he might have made in his prime. The police, then much 
fewer in number than at present, were, of course, fully 
employed. 

The experiment of raising a civil force in overwhelming 
numbers was both an instrument and anend. The special 
constables who were sworn in on the previous days out- 
numbered the possible rioters, and they proclaimed them- 
selves by the act of enrolment as loyal subjects. No such 
force could have been raised in any capital on the Continent 
of Europe. In France and Germany the middle classes were 
partially disaffected, and at the best they were not prepared 
at their own risk to defend théir respective Governments 
from attack. The special constables of London proved that 
they were neither bostile to order nor pusillanimously 
neutral. The task which they proposed to themselves under 
the direction of the authorities was happily simple. Fzarcus 
O’Cornor’s plan of campaign involved as the first condition 
of success the operation of forcing a passage across the 
river. It was therefore the plain duty of the special con- 
stables to guard the bridges of Westminster, Waterloo, and 
Blackfriars. As only a limited number could find room on 
the bridges in the front ranks, the constables had the 
advantage of unlimited reserves. Except where constables 
were stationed, the streets on the north side were absolutely 
empty during the day, it not having occurred even to 
Fearous O'Connor that he might assert a right of public 
meeting in the Strand or Fleet Street. The day, as it wore 
on, proved to be wholly uneventful. Sometimes a volunteer 
alarmist burst into the quarters of detachments in reserve 
with such announcements as that “ wild work was going on 
“ beyond the bridges.” The work was, in fact, almost to 
disappointment tame and easy; and it is not even certain 
that the adverse bodies anywhere came into collision. The 
victory of the Government and of the general community 
was achieved, as in the Iliad or in Paradise Lost, by the 
acquiescence of the weaker combatant in the estimate of 
forces represented by the heavenly balance. The defenders 
of order had shown themselves irresistible, and their oppo- 
nents never, during the whole revolutionary _ attempted 
another trial of strength. Late in the day the Chartist 
petition, borne on the outside of one or more hack cabs, had 
ignominivusly entered Palace Yard. The House of Commons 
afterwards took the superfluous trouble of examining 
through a Committee the long list of signatures. Many of 
these were burlesque, or otherwise ostentatiously forged, 
but there was no doubt that many of them were genuine. 
The vanquished anarchists were not anxious to prolong the 
controversy. 

The impression produced by the easy defeat of the tur- 
bulent classes was general, and lasting; the peaceable in- 
habitants of London, though they had no opportunity of 
displaying heroic qualities, had proved their resolute deter- 
mination to crush all attempts at disturbance. Cosmo- 
politan emissaries of disorder, on their return home, 
expressed equal contempt for the baffled rioters and for the 
servile agents of despotism who had taken the part of 
monarchy and law; but the sounder public opinion of 
Europe welcomed the first check which had been given to the 
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majority at the French elections, which were held imme- 
diately afterwards, may perhaps have been in some degree 
assisted by the result of the English protest against anarchy. 
The same issue had to be decided, at a far dearer cost, by the 
desperate battles which were fought in the streets of Paris 
-during the following June. Before that time all fear of 
seditious violence had wholly disappeared in Evgland. The 
special constables had accomplished the object for which 
they were summoned by once for all exhibiting their 
numbers. It cannot be said that after forty years the process 
of preventing or repressing disorder has become simpler or 
easier. In the interval Anarchists, Terrorists, and Nihilists 
have organized themselves in many countries for the pro- 
secution of a chronic war against society. The worst of 
criminals have boasted of their application to murderous 
schemes of some of the discoveries of modern science. The 
comparatively harmless dynamite explosions in London, the 
assassination of the late Emperor of Russia in his own 
capital, and the atrocious outrage which was last year perpe- 
trated at Chicago, indicate the existence of more formidable 
conspiracies than that of Fearcus O'Connor. Against an 
attempted outbreak of mob violence in London, the autho- 
rities have deemed it prudent to recur to the constitutional 
practice of calling out special constables. If a disturbance 
had occurred on Sunday last, there is no doubt that they 
would have formed valuable auxiliaries to the police ; and 
their presence might perhaps have rendered it possible to 
dlispense with the employment of troops. The most im- 
portant service which they could render to the cause of 
order was to show themselves in such force as to remind 
friends and enemies that the official defenders of the public 
peace will not, in case of need, be left alone. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that their services will not be required 
except in cases of emergency. The respectable inhabitants 
of London are for the most part fully occupied, and they 
ought not unnecessarily to be interrupted in the conduct of 
their business. Most of them will, sooner or later, have 
another opportunity of expressing their opinions. It will 
be surprising if at the next election the metropolitan 
be support the party which is mainly responsible for 
e riots. 


M. GREVY. 


‘PHE semi-revolutionary crisis in France has gone on 
even more rapidly than the leaders of the attack on 

'M. Grévy either hoped or wished. Last Saturday saw the 
end of M. Rovvier’s Ministry, and this week has been 
devoted to getting rid of the Presipent. It is very possible 
that M. CLimenceau did not expect to upset the Cabinet 
when he moved his interpellation on the political situation. 
He only meant to worry M. Rovvier. It happened, how- 
ever, that the Right were intent on doing exactly the same 
thing, and so their one hundred and forty-eight votes were 
given on the same side as the one hundred and sixty-nine 
votes of the Radicals. The two batches together made up a 
majority, and the Rovvier Cabinet went the road of so 
many others, and no man would take up its heritage. This 
Ministry being out of the way, and no other forthcoming, it 
was a mere question of time when M. Grivy was to follow. 
He had no personal loyalty to expect from any part of 
the Chamber. No considerable section of voters admires 
or believes in him. He was put in to succeed Marshal 
MacManon for the reason that has secured the election 
of many obscure men to the Presidency of the United 
States, or made Popes out of insignificant cardinals, because 
more prominent men had compromised themselves, and had 
too many rivals. He was re-elected at the end of his first 
term on very similar grounds, Unfortunately for him his 
post has little resemblance either to the Presidency of the 
nited States or to the Papacy. It is very difficult to get 
rid of a Pope, at least in an open way, and Americans regard 
their Constitution, though not their President, with much 
of the reverence which in monarchical countries is given to 
the monarch. A French President can be removed, and 
there is no reverence anywhere for the Constitution. All 
that was needed to bring him down was that Frenchmen 
should be tired of him. They were obviously tired of 
M. Grivy. They thought that by removing him they 
would do something to clean off the dirty marks of the 
scandals, and so they would weigh on him till he had to go. 
The great plea of the Presmpent himself, and the com- 
ments of English observers on the crisis, show that, as far 
as they are concerned, the history of France for the last 


ninety-four, if not nincty-eight, years has been transacting 
itself to very little purpose. M. Grivy argued that the 
Presidency is the one stable post under the Constitution, 
and that a very bad example would be set if he were 
removed in an irregular way. Englishmen agree with him, 
and wonder how the deputies could inflict a blow on the 
stability of the Republic by removing an old man whose 
chief fault is an excess of paternal fondness for his 
daughter and her husband. To this the only answer is that 
Frenchmen said good-bye to stability in 1793, if not in 
1789. When they abolished the old Monarchy—or when 
the old Monarchy died of inanition, if that is the better 
way of stating the case—it became inevitable that the posi- 
tion of the ruler of the State should be unstable. Since 
the murder of Lours XVI. only one chief of the State has 
come into his place in the way provided by the law. His 
Majesty Cuarues X. succeeded by hereditary right, and was 
briefly upset. Since then every ruler of France has been 
carried into power by a more or less revolutionary move- 
ment, and removed in the same fashion. M. Grévy him- 
self was no exception to the rule. Marshal MacManon was. 
squeezed out to make room for him, and why should he 
expect to escape the common fate? His contention that the 
Presidency is fixed by law, and ought to last for seven 
years, only shows that, like a good many other people, he is 
incapable of looking behind a formula. Marshal MacManon’s. 
term of office was likewise fixed at seven years; but that 
did not prevent M. Grévy and his friends from driving him 
into retirement and thereby helping to perpetuate the 
chronic instability of government in France. M. Grivy 
expected that he, of all men, was to step into a settled 
state of affairs. The hope was fatuous, and whoever com- 
ments on French politics ought to see that it was. Like 
his predecessors, M. Grivy had to count on keeping his 
place as long as he had luck, power, or management. 
enough to remain in it, and no longer. His luck seems 
to have deserted him, power he had none, and his manage- 
ment did not save him from surroundings which are 
probably rather discreditable, and certainly very ridiculous. 
There is no such loyalty to institutions in France as 
exists in the United States, and it was foolish in M. 
Grévy to appeal to what does not exist. The only 
answer he got was a chorus of assurances that people were 
tired of him, and he must go. This last crisis in French 
government differs from others mainly in being a stronger 
sign of national disintegration and weakness. On former 
occasions there has at least been something looking like a 
principle at stake, and considerable forces have been brought 
into play. But now the crisis is brought on because a 
commonplace man of business who happens to be the 
PreEsIDENT’s son-in-law, and who is the object of much 
spiteful personal animosity, has been entangled in the mis- 
deeds of a long firm. No Government ever fell more meanly 
or into meaner hands. The Chambers are in a state of 
anarchy. They do not contain a single statesman of more 
than third-rate faculty, and do not in the least know what 
they wish. The Radicals and the Royalists are plainly ready 
for a revolution, and opposed to them there is nothing more 
trustworthy than the timid moderate party. Whether the 
usual saviour of society is at hand or not, it begins to look 
as if France were ready for him. 


THE TRIUMPH OF WALKER. 


ie ~- events of iast Sunday, though in themselves a. 
fitting subject for mild congratulation, are important. 
chiefly as satisfactory evidence that the spurt of lawlessness, 
mainly for commercial reasons by persons 

oped it might turn to their profit in money or money's: 
worth, is extinguishing itself with satisfactory rapidity. The 
very small number of ignorant fellows who really wanted 
to try conclusions vi e¢ armis with the public at large got 
their instruction, and were deserted by their chief patron, 
a fortnight ago, and “not any more at present, thank 
“ you,” is the sentiment which now chiefly animates them. 
A somewhat larger, but far from large, number of 
muddle-headed enthusiasts for “ free speech” proved in 
their own (and other) persons the falseness of their com- 
plaints by holding a shabby meeting in Hyde Park with- 
out let or hindrance. A peaceful Sunday afternoon crowd 
of no unusual dimensions went and looked at the lines 
of special constables in Trafalgar Square, for the most part 
with placid curiosity, though the smaller and dirtier of the 
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tors offered suitable comments—since repeated in 
suitable prints—in the spirit in which unemployed shoe- 
blacks have been known to address Life Guardsmen on 
sentry duty. The special constables themselves were pleased 
with their own virtue, their sticks, and the consciousness 
that their presence relieved the strain upon the force feli- 
citously dubbed “ Walker” by an ex-Prime Minister. So 
that everybody was reasonably content. 
The good folks who say that any persons have a right to 


hold a public meeting in Trafalgar Square have not yet | 


active fellow-subjects. This was wrong. If they were free 
to spend their Sunday in that neighbourhood, they should 
have been sworn in. If they were not sworn in, they should 
have kept away. They did no actual harm; but they did 
what Sir Cuartzs WarkEN, on behalf of the police, had 
earnestly asked them not to do, simply in order to gratify 
an essentially idle curiosity. Individuals find it hard to 
believe that this sort of general duty is binding on each of 
them separately. Were it not so, many problems would be 
simplified and many nuisances abated. 


succeeded in raising that enormously important consti- | 


tutional question. The persons convicted of assaulting the 
police did not do it, because, if they had a right to meet in 
the Square, and were being unlawfully kept out of it, 
those facts did not entitle them to hit policemen over the 
head with iron bars, with cudgels, or even with their fists. 
Mr. CunnincuaME Granam will, it appears, after the re- 
spectful, but mysterious, delays due to a personage of his 
awful rank, be committed—or not committed—on a charge 
of riot, so that it is likely that his case, too, may not exactly 
raise the interesting point. Nor did Mr. Saunpens’s case 
raise it, because it appeared that the law provided no 
penalty for his persistence in his efforts to hold the for- 
bidden meeting, and this was a great disappointment. But 
there remains a method which can hardly have escaped the 
intelligence of the learned—the very particularly learned, 
according to the Liverpool Daily Post—Mr. Asquirn, and 
of the presumably nearly equally learned Mr. W. Tuompson. 
Mr. Saunpers was turned out of the Square, and professes 
to think the police had no right to turn him out. If they 
had not, he can bring his action for assault. If the 
great question remains without formal decision, it will 
be entirely due to the unwillingness of those who raised 
it to have it decided. But, though the people who want 
to buy Trafalgar Square with their blood—some day 
when there are no police or soldiers about and it is not 
full of special constables—are not in a particularly active 
mood, the pressure put upon them has evolved at least 
one novelty in journalistic misbehaviour. The latest de- 
vice of this kind is to ransack the records of any journal 
which has the good fortune to have been respectable at any 
time for anonymous articles in its columns contributed by 
persons who have since become well known to the public, 
and to publish parts of these articles docketed as the opinions 
of the contributor. It isa detail of no account compara- 
tively that in this plan the extracts must be so arranged as 
to give the impression that the original statement was 
precisely the contrary of what it really was. No one 
would suppose that a solicitor who, for party purposes, 
published what a client had said to him in professional con- 
fidence, would give an honest account of what he really did 
say. The point to be noticed is that, according to the un- 
written law of journalistic morality, the use of this “ plan of 
“ campaign ” in the sacred cause of street disorder is neither 
more nor less reprehensible than a similar breach of faith 
would be on the part of a person professionally entrusted 
with the legal, medical, or religious confidences of his clients. 
From the point of view of general morals it stands about on 
a level with cheating at cards. 


There may be a few more spluttering endeavours to 
rekindle the flame of public apprehension of disorder, but 
the probability is that it has practically fizzled out, as 
such flames always do when sensibly treated. This par- 
ticular one, when at its height, owed most of its pro- 
pee to the bellows, in the shape of newsvendors 

ungry for the “sensation” which brings them most pence 
for least trouble. That the apprehension was never very 
severe was clear enough from the moderation of the public 
response to the invitation for special constables. Many 
more than were actually wanted, and quite as many as 
sufficed to “ demonstrate” public opinion adequately, were 
immediately forthcoming; but few men put themselves out 
much to be enrolled, and everybody feels a comfortable 
security that, if there were real necessity for an over- 
whelming display of force—if, for instance, there was as 
much and as genuine public alarm now as in 1848—which 
may quite possibly happen in our time—fifty times the 
number would be procured with the same ease. In case 
the special constables should be called out again, either 
to-morrow or subsequently during the present winter, 
it is as well to mention that last Sunday considerable 
bodies of able-bodied men, of all social classes, not ex- 
cluding the highest, who might, as far as appearances 
went, perfectly well have been sworn in themselves, came 


and walked about ‘Trafalgar Square, inspecting their more 


BRICK LANE RAMPANT. 


F the teetotalers will not let the People’s Palace alone, 

the People’s Palace is likely to prove a failure. There 
is no form of monomania which makes its victims more 
utterly incapable of dealing with facts than the advanced 
stage of teetotalism, or even that stage which has made 
some good people insist on an apology from poor Mr. 
Frit for attributing to Bishop Sumner the very excel- 
lent practice of drinking a bottle of good port wine a 
day. The sort of person who tells you gravely that “a 
“ moderate drinker is worse than a drunkard, because the 
“poor drunkard can’t help himself,” is past all hope of 
redemption in this world. We do not know whether 
Mr. Joun Hitton, whose correspondence with Sir Epmunp 
Currie was published in last Tuesday’s 7imes, goes so far 
as this. But Mr. Hixton is hard to satisfy. The trustees 
of the Palace have already decided, in our opinion most un- 
wisely, not to apply for a licence. But this will not do for 
Mr. Hirton. ‘The trustees were, we believe, hampered by 
some legal difficulties arising out of the construction of the 
late Mr. Beaumont's will, and were threatened with pro- 
ceedings if they authorized the sale of liquors on the pre- 
mises. That is a point which we cannot pretend to decide. 
But, inasmuch as the working classes, for whose benefit this 
institution is chiefly designed, do not habitually confine 
themselves to milk and water, it is perfectly evident that a 
place where they cannot get a glass of beer will be propor- 
tionately less attractive to them than a place where they 
can. Mr. Hitton modestly introduces himself to the 
public as “having for the last twenty years had a share 
“in efforts to promote the moral and religious wel- 
“ fare of the people among whom,” and so forth, according 
to a familiar formula. It would be more interesting, and 
certainly far more relevant, if Mr. Hitton had explained 
what concern he had with the People’s Palace, except 
making a rather impertinent protest against the sale of 
drink there. Mr. Waurer Besant, whose connexion with 
the Palace is far less equivocal than Mr. Hitton’s, is free 
from all responsibility for the policy of milk and water. 
In the famous book to which the Palace owes its existence 
the supply of wholesome beer is at least implicitly sanc- 
tioned. Nobody, of course, proposes, certainly not Mr. 
Besant, that the sort of stuff too often bought and sold 
as beer should be admitted into the Palace. It cannot be 
said that, if there were no adulteration, there would be 
no drunkenness, because anybody can easily get drunk on 
the best possible spirits. But pure beer can scarcely in- 
toxicate a healthy grown-up man, unless he puts down an 
abnormal quantity for a wager. Mr. Hiton, who seems 
to be an appallingly serious gentleman, is very much 
shocked at the idea of the Palace becoming “a place of 
“ amusement, a mere toy.” The rhetorical addition may 
be neglected. Itis true that the Palace has other objects 
than amusement, such as technical instruction. But it is 
a place of amusement ; and why should it not be? No one 
who has the smallest acquaintance with the East-End of 
London will deny that means of amusement in that part of 
the world are lamentably deficient, or that to supply them 
is a good and philanthropic deed. Surely even Mr. Hinton, 
like the Under-Secretary who went to the theatre, must 
occasionally unbend ? 

Mr. Hixtow’s latest grievance is such an awful one, and 
is expressed by him in such solemn , that we 
almost shrink from referring to the painful topic. “I did 
“ not contemplate,” he says, “that strong drink would be 
“ brought into the premises otherwise than by sale. I have 
“ now found out my error.” If Mr. Hivton were acquainted 
with Horace, or if he were a man of sense, he would know 
that, when nature is expelled with a fork, she does not 
submit to her expulsion, but forthwith returns, Even Mr. 


Hinton would probably not insist upon searching every 


_ man, woman, and child at the door of the Palace to see 
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whether there was concealed about them such a thing asa 
flask. It seems that half a year ago the trustees lent the 
hall to the Volunteers for a Jubilee Supper, and that, not- 
withstanding “ the refining influence of the presence of one 
“of Her Magzsty’s Cabinet Ministers and other gentle- 
“ men,” there was a scene which a local paper described as 
a “drunken orgie.” Those who have not yet adopted 
the infallibility of the local press as an article of their 
religious creed will not be surprised to hear that, ac- 
cording to Sir Epmunp Currie, there has been “great 
exaggeration as to what did occur at the Palace.” In 
any case Sir Epmunp Curriz is probably right in re- 
commending, as the Committee have also recommended, 
that the hall shall not in future be let to any one. 
The People’s Palace was assuredly not meant to be the 
Willis’s Rooms or the Freemasons’ Tavern of the East. 
But neither was it designed to be the barracks of the Blue 
Ribbon Army. Sooner than allow the working-man his 
glass of beer, Sir Epmunp Currie has, since he took up his 
abode on the site of the Palace, become a “ total abstainer.” 
We admire Sir Epmunp’s self-sacrifice, although we do not 
sympathize with his object ; and no one could have worked 
harder than he has to ensure the success of the undertaking. 
But it is really a pitiable thing that the mass of the com- 
munity cannot be benefited without raising this miserable 
squabble over the use and abuse of alcohol. The really 
temperate people—that is to say, the people who drink, if 
they like it, in moderation—are naturally the more tolerant 
of the two sides. They submit much more cheerfully to 
enforced abstinence in a place of public resort than the tee- 
totaller can bear the sight of others enjoying an innocent 
pleasure which he does not choose to share himself. Never- 
theiess, the restriction which the trustees have injudiciously 
imposed must interfere with the success of the scheme. No 
class of Englishmen, least of all the class of English work- 
men, like to be treated as if they were children. The best 
~ for those who are really anxious that the Palace should 

frequented by the general public would be to set up 
exactly opposite the gates a house of refreshment, where 
the purity of the beer could be guaranteed. Fanaticism { 
will spoil the most carefully laid designs; and, if it cannot 
be cured, it may at least be counteracted. Any rival to the 
Palace which would draw people away from it we should 
deprecate as much as any one. But our little suggestion 
would help to fill the Palace grounds, would go some way 
to neutralize the evils of paternal government, and would 
probably please many people who have given way to a 
mischievous pressure they really despise. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S MISSION. 


ee representatives of American journals, who were 
perhaps disappointed at their first interview with Mr. 
‘CHAMBERLAIN, have since received ample amends. On his 
arrival at New York he explained with perfect propriety 
the restraints which his diplomatic employment imposed on 
a naturally communicative disposition. From the time 
when he left Queenstown he had, as he truly said, become 
a confidential agent of his Government; and it would, as 
he then thought, be wrong to compromise the prospects of 
his mission by discussing either the instructions under which 
he acted or his own intentions and expectations. It was 
also inexpedient to discuss English and Irish politics, espe- 
cially, he might have added, as the subject in no way 
concerned the American people. It must, as has since 
appeared, have been a pain and grief to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
to refrain on one occasion from good words. With excep- 
tional liberality he has taken the citizens of the United 
States into his confidence both as to the prospects of the 
pending negotiation and on the wholly irrelevant subject of 
Home Rule. At Washington he received at the same time 
twenty curious journalists, and spoke to them with extra- 
ordinary freedom. Almost all of them probably favoured 
Mr. Guapstone’s Irish policy, and their opinions will have 
been confirmed by Mr. CuampBerain’s ambiguous and 
almost apologetic language, In his present position he 
would have done better to maintain absolute reserve, even 
if it were fitting that a conspicuous English politician 
should render an account of his domestic policy to foreigners, 


has been correctly reported, that he assented to the 
principle uf Home Rule, though he insisted on security 
for the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The same 
proposition in equally indefinite terms has often been 
enunciated by Mr. Guapstone. A plausible phrase some- 
times serves to disclose or to conceal the opinions of two 
irreconcilable antagonists. If Mr. CHamBERLAIN’s words 
are interpreted by his conduct, his statement can have 
given little satisfaction to his Hibernian, or Philo-Hibernian, 
audience. He has with uniform consistency and laudable 
courage opposed the only definite scheme of Home Rule 
which has hitherto been submitted to Parliament. He is 
entitled to a fair hearing if he undertakes to defend some 
alternative project, though to others it may seem almost as 
dangerous as Mr. Guapstone’s. It was scarcely judicious to 
challenge the judgment of twenty American journalists. 

It is still more surprising that Mr. CuamBERLaIN should 
have discussed with his inquisitive visitors any question 
relating to his mission. Regularly trained diplomatists 
will have observed with critical complacency the incon- 
venience which arises from the absence of the professional 
instinct of silence. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN appears to have in- 
formed the assembled journalists of the inferences which he 
has drawn from the composition of the body of Com. 
missioners. He supposed, as he stated, that as he and Sir 
Lionet West would form a majority of the Commission, 
they could in all cases, if they were agreed, outvote their 
Canadian colleague. He added, indeed, with condescending 
liberality, that he was disposed to pay the most serious 
attention to the opinions of Sir Cuartes Tupper ; but it 
would seem that he anticipates differences among the Com- 
missioners, and that like a true democratic politician he 
relies on the power of a majority. A Commission employed 
in a delicate negotiation ought to act ostensibly as a single 
person, concealing, as far as possible, any internal dissensions 
which may arise. There is singular awkwardness in a pre- 
liminary assumption that the representatives of England 
will have to decide differences by votes. In the particular 
cases this reference to majorities is unusually invidious. 
Sir Cuar.es Tupper is indeed one of the plenipotentiaries 
| of the English Government, but he is also, and above all 
things, a representative of Canada. His countrymen, who 
are his real constituents, require as much as the Americans 
themselves to be conciliated by every possible mark of con- 
sideration. There is a peculiar inappropriateness in the public 
suggestion that the Commissioners are likely not to agree 
among themselves. If Sir Cuartes Tupper is outvoted on 
any issue of primary importance, it is highly probable that 
the whole negotiation will prove abortive. A professional 
diplomatist would have taken for granted the habitual 
unanimity of all the members of the Commission. The 
announcement that Sir Cuartes Tuprer’s opinion will be 
respectfully considered almost amounts to disrespect. As 
the business proceeds the English Minister at Washington 
may perhaps be able to check the hasty language of a 
colleague and chief who labours under the disabilities 
attaching to a layman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, not satisfied with his candid anticipa- 
tion of internal conflicts, thought fit to express an opinion 
on some of the questions which are at issue between the 
Governments. He thought—perhaps rightly—that the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a satisfactory settlement ought not to be 
insuperable. He also seems to have assumed prematurely, 
if not inaccurately, that the Commission would deal with 
the controversy as to the Behring Seas, and with all other 
outstanding questions. It is by no means certain that the 
Presipent and the Secretary of State will allow any 
question to be raised beyond the disputes on the Canadian 
fisheries. The whole negotiation, though it may have been 
judiciously instituted by the English Government, is in one 
respect unsatisfactory. The plenipotentiaries, as they are 
called for convenience, haveno full powers, inasmuch as their 
decisions will require the sanction of the Senate. It may be 
assumed that legislative action on the part of Canada will be 
equally indispensable. The English Government, though it 
may not be formally committed to the decision of the Joint 
Commission, will almost certainly ratify any settlement in 
which its representatives concur. Mr. CHaMBERLAIN will 
not have rendered his task more practicable by hasty 
assertions that there ought to be no difficulty in making an 
equitable arrangement. Any one who has been employed 
in adjusting a private dispute knows by experience that the 


The twenty journalists and their thousands of readers may 
possibly have been surprised at Mr. CuamBeruain’s close 


most certain mode of preventing his own success is to 
minimize the importance of the quarrel. Neither Canada 


approximation to Mr. GLaDsTONE. He explained, if he | nor the United States will readily admit that a controversy 
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which has lasted, with some intermissions, for more than a 
hundred years admits of easy settlement. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
has no reason for guessing at the nature of the approaching 
negotiation, as he will learn without delay the nature and 
limits of the American contention. It may be hoped that 
from this time forward he will confine his confidences to his 
English and Canadian colleagues, or at the furthest to the 
assembled Commission. 

The United States Government, perhaps with the autho- 
rity of the Joint Commission, has, as might be expected, 
announced that the sittings will be private, and that the 
—- will not be published until they are completed. 

evertheless, with a seeming inconsistency which perhaps 
admits of explanation, the Secretary of State has announced 
some of the matters in which his Government will be dis- 

to prefer demands or to make concessions. The 
attempt to maintain the American claims by appeals to the 
treaty of 1818 seems to be finally abandoned. The American 
Government now propose a new arrangement, which may 
be less complicated and, at least to the United States fisher- 
men, more convenient. There is, in fact, a better pretext 
for modifying the treaty than the mere dissatisfaction which 
may be felt by one of the parties. The existing treaty is 
seventy years old, and during a great part of the interval 
its operation has been suspended by agreement. When the 
reciprocity agreement was in force the treaty of 1818 was 
a dead letter. It is true that as soon as the American 
Government abolished the temporary arrangement the 
stipulations of the treaty revived; but in the meantime 
habits had been formed and vested interests had been 
created, and fishermen who find their profits diminished and 
their industry interrupted are not likely to form an im- 
partial judgment on diplomatic questions. Before and since 
the suspension of the treaty there have been incessant 
squabbles, and more serious disputes have arisen both on 
the interpretation of the treaty and on the alleged provisions 
of maritime law. It was agreed on all hands that the 
Canadians were entitled to a monopoly of the fisheries 
within their territorial waters, or for a distance of three 
miles from the shore. 

Unfortunately international law, even when its provisions 
are recognized as binding, is ambiguous and obscure. The 
Americans contended that the limit of territorial jurisdiction 
was to run parallel to the shore, following all the larger 
indentations, though it was admitted that small bays might 
be included. The Canadians, on the other hand, maintained 
that the line ought to be drawn from headland to headland, 
so as to include the great Bay of Fundy, which may be 
described as an inland sea. Additional disputes arose on the 
interpretation of the treaty as to the purposes for which 
foreign craft should be allowed to enter Canadian ports, or 
to use for their purposes any portion of the shore. Fisher- 
men are a hardy and pugnacious race, and on both sides 
they might have been easily tempted to settle their dis- 
putes by force. There were, of course, not wanting popular 
orators who both affected to prove the justice of the 
American cause and encouraged the fishermen to take the 
law into their own hands, “ Why,” said Mr. PLeypecn 
in his banter, after listening to the statement of a 
boundary question, “why don’t you take to your broad. 
“swords, and settle it in the fashion of your fathers?” 
“ Well,” replied Danprz Dinmont, “if your honour thought 
“it wouldn’t be against the law, I am perfectly willing.” 
The American and Canadian litigants have happily been 
hitherto restrained from violence ; but it is highly desirable 
that the law should be ascertained and accepted. It seems 
that the American Government is now prepared to agree to 
& compromise, by which the line shall be drawn straight 
between headlands which are not more than ten miles apart. 
Other concessions of smaller importance seem to be in- 
cluded ; but there are no more tenacious negotiators than 
American statesmen. Both parties will do well to prac- 
tise and to enforce absolute secresy during the discussion. 


TROIS-ECHELLES AND PETIT-ANDRE, 


} ee very obliging of Sir Gzorce Trevetyan and Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt to select the same day this week 
for addressing, the one his Glasgow constituents, and the 
other a public meeting promoted by the National Liberal 
Federation at Lancaster. Very obliging, we mean, to all 
Opponents of the cause which they represent, inasmuch as 


it would be difficult, we think, to find any two speakers in 
the whole Gladstonian party who more completely “ kill” 
each other. Whatever moral impression might otherwise 
be produced by Sir Grorce’s painful earnestness is utterly 
marred by Sir Wit11Am’s brazen levity ; while, on the other 
hand, the spirits which might have been raised by the 
light-heartedness of the latter are sure to be dashed by the 
uneasiness of the former. The combined effect of the two, 
therefore, is neither tranquillizing nor exhilarating. Any 
intelligent student of their speeches must instinctively feel 
that if their common creed had been capable of really 
accommodating itself to a scrupulous conscience, the member 
for Glasgow would not, after such prolonged efforts to 
embrace it, be still so ill at ease, nor would its compatibility 
with strict political honesty be left to rest upon such slender 
evidence as that the member for Derby can hold it and be 
merry. Of this last batch of Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s jokes 
there is even less to be said than usual. Nearly one-half 
of them consisted of rude gibes at Mr. GoscuEeN—cudgel- 
thwacks in attempted parry and riposte to rapier-thrusts— 
and the remainder of lumbering ridicule of Lord Hartineton’s 
contemplated visit to Dublin, and imprudent manifesta- 
tions of the disgust with which the enthusiastic reception 
evidently awaiting the distinguished visitor has aroused in 
Sir WILt1am’s magnanimous breast. The only other point 
worthy of notice in the speech was its illustration of that 
extraordinary infelicity of taunt which seems to have grown 
upon him ever since the day when he so obligingly handed 
a double-edged weapon across the House to Mr. Barour in 
the shape of the quotation that “Conscience doth make 
“cowards of us all.” On the last occasion the Home 
Secretury of 1880-85 actually twitted the Liberal-Unionists 
with the selfish panic which induces them to “surround 
“ themselves with steel traps, spring guns, chain armour, 
“and special constables.” it is hard to say whether this 
sneer was the more injudicious as drawing attention to the 
present position of the speaker or as awakening recollection 
of his past—as recalling the alarms of which he was once 
the victim, or as reminding the world of the price whereby 
he purchased the security which emboldens him to rally 
those who have proved less easy to terrorize than himself. 


Mr. Guapstone’s other lieutenant made a very effective 
Trois-EcHe..es to the Perit-Anpré of his colleague. There 
was not a gleam of mirth in Sir Georce TreveLyan’s 
speech from beginning to end. Its tone was melancholy 
throughout—in one respect, indeed, that of its truly de- 
plorable defence of Mr. O’Barien’s vile newspaper—it was 
melancholy in a ditferent sense. But for the rest it was 
marked by a nervous and almost querulous anxiety for 
self-justification which tells its own sad tale unmistakably 
enough. There is no great difficulty, moreover, in dis- 
cerning the exact point at which the shoe of Sir Grorce 
TREVELYAN’s neatly-made but ill-fitting conscience—such 
a contrast to the comfortable down-at-heel slipper of Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt—so intolerably pinches him. He can- 
not away with Lord Harrineton’s remark about him, that 
he had said, even in the days of bis professed Unionism, 
“that he never had supported and never would support 
“a Unionist candidate against a Liberal candidate,” and 
though he attempted to make outa justification for this 
dictum by substituting “Tory” for “ Unionist,” he is 
evidently uneasily conscious that such a determination on 
no account to postpone the interests of his party to those 
of his country requires a good deal of apology. With his 
attempt to vindicate it, and with the highly idealized picture 
of the Liberal party which he drew in the course of that 
attempt, we need not now concern ourselves. He was per- 
haps a little ungrateful to a lamented patron of Liberalism, 
oy unmindful of the large pecuniary sacrifices made by 
him to his party at the last election, in saying that the 
Liberal cause is “kept alive by the constant efforts of 
“ untitled, unprivileged, unofficial men, mostly not rich in 
“accumulated or inherited property”; for a less accurate 
description of the late Lord Wotverton than is contained 
in the last dozen words could hardly, perhaps, be found. 
But let that pass. It is enough to reply that, whatever 
truth there may be in Sir Gzorcz TREvELYan’s present 

rotestations, they would have had precisely the same 
eer more nor less—at the time when he cut 
himself adrift from his party last year to assist in pro- 
curing the defeat of Mr. Guapstone's Bills. And we may 
further remind him that, even if he found it impossible to 
act against his party, and had yet remained as sincerely 
opposed to the Separation policy as he represented, and even 
now represents, himself to be, there was still a third course 
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which he might have taken—the course indicated by him 
when, in a certain well-remembered flight of eloquence, he 
declared that there were other occupations than that of 
politics open to men of honesty and self-respect. 


THE DYNAMITE PLOT. 


HOMAS CALLAN, alias Scorr, and Micwaen 
Harkins, both of Islington and the United States, 
will be before the public and the Courts again. It is, 
therefore, neither necessary nor proper to make observations 
on their characters and doings. Perhaps they came over 
here and settled in the immediate neighbourhood of Lams’s 
house for the most legitimate reasons. They may have had 
no relations not of a perfectly avowable character with the 
late Conen, alias Brown. Dynamite may be useful in 
various businesses, and a man is happily not necessarily 
an enemy of the human race because he receives remit- 
tances from friends even in America. All the things may 
be thus; and in any case ample means will be given to 
Catan alias Scott, of Lowell, Massachusetts,and HarkIns, 
of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to explain how the mistake 
of the police arose. We shall be very glad to hear that 
they have succeeded in doing so; firstly, because we do 
not wish to hear that anybody has deserved the penal servi- 
tude which the law too often awards where hanging were 
the fitter punishment; and, secondly, because it will be 
satisfactory to be convinced that there is no certainty that a 
gang of scoundrels is trying to repeat the cowardly villanies 
committed in the Tower, the Underground Railway, and 
Westminster Hall. 

Putting these persons of more than two names, the dead 
and the living, out of the way, it seems to be reasonably 
well proved that a body of blackguards of the usual Irish- 
American kind has been hanging about for some time with 
the intention of committing a crime if they saw a very safe 
chance. The “revelations ” made by the police during the 
inquest on CoHEN were supported not only by the assertions 
of Scotland Yard, but by a certain amount of independent 
evidence. There is at least nothing improbable, after the 
experience of recent years, in the story that a handful of 
Irish-Americans were again trying to commit a murder or 
two. Itis the custom of the tribe, and they have been 
caught at it before, and sometimes they have done it and 
have not been caught. As nothing was actually done during 
the Jubilee festivities, and the leaders of the supposed con- 
spiracy had either never ventured nearer than Paris or had 
bolted back there at once when they found the English 
police on their guard, there was no harm in letting them 
and their possible imitators know that they had been 
watched. At least the information was calculated to in- 

ire public confidence. The next few weeks will doubtless 
show what amount of importance there really is in the 
alleged invasion of this country by the paid agents of the 
Society which rules Mr. who rules Mr. 
who rules all that part of the population of England which 
is most firmly convinced of the purity of its motives and 
the nobility of its sentiments. It is at least a curious thing 
that so many miners should be landing at Glasgow just at 
present with bundles of dynamite. They are at least persons 
of avery careless habit and want looking after. Ofcourse, if it 
is proved ever so clearly that a conspiracy is or has been at 
work, there will be no reason to be greatly frightened. 
When the abject rabble which supplies the sinews of war to 
the Parliamentary Irish party tried terrorism before, when 
it was not expected or guarded against, the utmost it did 
was to smash a few windows, and wound a handful of quiet 

ple. It is true that it converted Mr. Guapstonz, brought 
ir Witt1am Harcourt to heel, and quelled the soul of 
Mr. Morty ; but these victories have not been found to go 
so very far. If the same business begins again, the Irish- 
Americans will probably find that they have terrified every- 
body who is to be terrified already, and that the police are 
on the look-out. Under these circumstances they will pro- 
bably do nothing considerable. It is, of course, quite 
obvious that one of the surest ways to smooth the road 
for them to success will be to take it for granted they 
can do nothing. Unless they are closely watched they 
can at least murder. Just now, too, there are si 
that the so-called extreme wing of the Irish party—that 
is to say, the real motive power of every Irish faction, 


turns out that this is the case—on one condition. The 
first step of the extreme wing will be, and must be, to rid 
us of the so-called moderate men ; and, when they are gone, 
our own traitors and cowards will be left without support 
or excuse. This, of course, will be a considerable step 
towards winning the battle. When the centre and the 
right wing are gone—Mr. Parnett in Egypt and Mr. 
G.apstonE to his place—then the left only will be in front, 
The gallows and the treadmill, with a little help from the 
lash, will arrange for the rest of the battle. This victory 
will, of course, be won only on the condition that the police 
are vigilant and the Government resolute, not only to sup- 
port them, but to ask, in case of need, for further powers 
from Parliament; and of these the power to treat the 
dynamiter on the same footing as the garotter would not be 
the least useful. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


Wé need hardly disclaim sympathy with English 
agitators, whether they call themselves “ working- 
“men delegates” or not, who go over to Ireland to 
encourage resistance to the law. They fully deserve what 
the first among them who has been convicted has got, and 
there, so far as the main question goes, is an end of the 
matter. At the same time, we are at liberty to entertain 
our personal preferences as between one offender against the 
law and another, and we cannot but feel that some acknow- 
ledgment is due to Mr. H. B. Doueury, the English working- 
man delegate, who has just earned a month’s imprisonment 
with hard labour, for not having exposed himself and the 
mistaken Englishmen who commissioned him to contempt as 
well as disapproval. It seems that the Mayor of Limerick 
and other sympathizers have been to visit Mr. Doveury in 
prison—in the hope, probably, of getting up another case of 
“torture” against the Government; but Mr. Doveury, 
not being a “ patriot” who has vowed a hundred times to 
die for Ireland, if need were, “ did not object to wear the 
“ prison uniform, and otherwise made no complaint of his 
“ treatment.” We may fairly suppose him, in fact, to have 
replied substantially to the Mayor's suggestions with a “ No, 
“thank you. Iam willing to assist your cause as far as 
“ may be by going to prison; but as to lying down and 
“ screaming and kicking and fighting the warders to prevent 
‘‘ them from enforcing the ordinary prison rules, I draw the 
“ line at that. I leave that to drunken street drabs and Irish 
“ patriots.” We congratulate Mr. Dovcury on the manli- 
ness of his decision, and trust that the contrast between his 
own behaviour and that of the heroes under whom he has en- 
listed will be duly noted by those who sent him out. It should 
strike them the more forcibly because the heroism of the 
chief of those heroes is now displaying its true character more 
unmistakably than ever. Mr. O’Brien having obtained— 
by bribing one of the prison officials, it is to be presuamed— 
a fresh suit of clothes has immediately recovered his health 
and spirits, and no longer resembles the “ dying saint,” to 
whom a poetic interviewer compared him. He gets up, and 
dresses as usual, rejoicing like a schoolboy—only that a 
schoolboy’s glee would be marred by a feeling of shame at 
having shirked his licking—over the supposed defeat of the 
prison authorities, whose position, we allow, is not a digni- 
fied one, any more than is that of the constable upon whom 
devolves the duty of conveying to the police station those 
ladies whose tactics Mr. O’Brien imitates. But the con- 
stable perseveres, and the prison authorities must do the 
like. The situation, moreover, appears to us to have now 
considerably cleared itself. Either Mr. O’Brten is in a state 
of health which permits of his being, as Mr. ManpEvILLE 
has been, physically compelled, without danger to himself, 
to conform to the prison rules—in which case he should be 
so compelled ; or he is not in such a state of health, in which 
case his proper place is in bed in the prison infirmary. 

The incident, however, is, on the whole, not to be re 
gretted. It bas indirectly tended to force those of the ex- 
official Gladstonians who have ventured to notice it into a 
positioa of grosser inconsistency than they occupied before— 
exposing Mr. CHILpErs, for instance, to such a humiliating 
controversial castigation as that retiring statesman rarely 
goes out of his way to court ; and, what is more and better, 
it can hardly have failed to open the eyes of many mis- 
guided persons on this side of the Irish Channel to the true 
character of the “cause” and of its champions. After all, 
Englishmen as a nation are neither children, nor fools, nor 


the cutthroats who eee the cutpurses—are of opinion 
it is time to act. We shall be very far from sorry if it 


cowards, They have no belief in causes which are not 
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capable of animating men to face such very moderate 
sacrifices as that of a few months’ imprisonment ; or, at any 
rate, they can have no belief in the men who cannot thus 
be animated. They can hardly have forgotten the Parlia- 
mentary outcry against ‘ Coercion,” the lurid description 
of its horrors by the Parnellites, and their loudly-proclaimed 
determination to confront and endure them all. Nor can 
the English public have lost sight of the fact that those 
men who talked so loudly about defying the law, even 
after it should have been reinforced against themselves, 
had, in fact, been for months past, while it was safe to 
do so, inciting others to defy it, and that dozens of their 
unfortunate dupes are at this moment undergoing those 
very punishments from which their evil counsellors so 
abjectly shrink. Bearing in mind all these things, and 
recollecting that there are eighty-six Parliamentary patriots— 
to say nothing of outsiders—who are pledged to undergo 
any amount of persecution in the name of “ Ireland a 
“ Nation,” surely there must be enough of Saxon good sense 
and Saxon contempt of shams among the deluded followers 
of Mr. GuapsTonE to make some of them reconsider their 
position by the light of these doings in Ireland? For how 
stands the score? Out of, say, a hundred supposed candi- 
dates for martyrdom on the altar of liberty we find—what ? 
One prisoner, who alternately whines and yells his deter- 
mination not to allow his imprisonment, if he can help it, to 
inflict the slightest discomfort on himself; another who 
takes refuge at the top of a sort of land lighthouse ; a third 
who is running and doubling like a hare to escape his police 
parsuers—and that is all. 


It is a highly significant circumstance that Mr. Davitt, 
who is an older hand at the game of rebellion than any of 
his Parnellite allies of to-day, is evidently becoming uneasy 
about the impression which their attitude is likely to pro- 
duce in Ireland. His reference the other day to the antics 
of Mr. Cox and Mr. Pyne was studiously inoffensive to the 
susceptibilities of these two valiant fugitives from justice ; 
but it is not difficult to perceive that Mr. Davirr himself 
would prefer that they should allow themselves to be arrested, 
and take their punishment like men. He hinted that their 
bebaviour was likely to be misconstrued in this part of the 
United Kingdom, although the people of Ireland understood 
all about it, and were well aware that their two champions 
were only making believe to be afraid of imprisonment, with 
the object of giving as much trouble as possible to the Irish 
Executive. We do not, for our own part, in the least 
believe, and, what is more, we do not believe in Mr. 
Davitr's belief, that the people of Ireland entertain any 
ideas of the kind. Our own conviction is that the more 
obscure instruments of the Parnellites and the classes whom 
they have hitherto controlled have all along expected that 
the brave words of their leaders would be made good, and 
that they would carry out their often repeated threat of 
“ all going to prison in a body” rather than submit tamely 
to the restrictions of the Crimes Act. And we see every 
reason to conclude that the revelation of the fact that 
their leaders have no intention of the kind, but on the 
contrary have, with a few exceptions, “climbed down” in 
the most conspicuous fashion, has exercised a profoundly 
discouraging effect upon their minds. Nor are they in the 
least likely to be insensible to the fact that Mr. Parnet, 
who, they cannot but remember, withheld his official sup- 
port even from the Plan of Campaign, is even more point- 
edly holding aloof from the resistance to the Crimes Act. 
They would, indeed, display a singular blindness to the 
course of current events if they failed to notice that, in 
spite of the clamorous sympathy which has been bestowed 
on Mr, O’Brien by his colleagues, they none of them appear 
to be in the least degree inclined to share his martyrdom. 
If the Government, as is reported, are preparing to take 
proceedings against Mr. Ditton for his Limerick speech, 
and if, as is probable, these proceedings lead to a convic- 
tion, the only other agitator besides Mr. O’Brizn who has 
evinced the slightest disposition to show fight will be got 
rid of, and the submission of the Parnellite party as a 
body to the restraints of the Crimes Act will be practically 
complete. At present there is no confirmation of the report 
with reference to Mr. Ditton ; but it is announced, we are 
glad to hear, that the Government are about to resume the 
proceedings against the Lord Mayor of Dublin. In addi- 
tion to the incriminatory matter on which the former pro- 


For this, if for no other reason, it would have been 


now that the legal objection erroneously allowed by Mr. 
O’Dongt has been disposed of, the case ought to be promptly 
dealt with on the merits. A conviction, however, of Mr. 
SuL.ivay, if it is obtained, will, though valuable, be of less 
service in the restoration of their freedom to the honest majority 
in Ireland than the success of the highly important prose- 
cution of the two shopkeepers who have just been convicted 
at Tulla upon a thoroughly typical charge of boycotting. 
An appeal has been allowed—on what grounds we find it 
difficult to discover—and the final decision on the case is 
therefore postponed. But if, as we cannot doubt will be 
the case, the magistrate’s sentence of the defendants to five 
weeks’ imprisonment is confirmed, it is likely to strike panic 
into the already dispirited remnant of the League. 


THE COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL. 


tt may safely be taken for granted that the vessel with 
which the W. A. Scholten came into collision was the 
Rosa Mary. So much is certain, but the other details are 
very obscure. It is not often, even in cases of collision, that 
the conflict of evidence is so direct as it is in thiscase. The 
officers and men of the Dutch vessel declare themselves 
convinced that the Rosa Mary was under way at the time of 
the collision, and had only her riding light up. The crew 
and officers of the Rosa Mary are equally unanimous in 
asserting that their vessel was at anchor when she was run 
into by the W. A. Scholten. Nothing can be more categorical 
than the assertions on both sides. The Dutchmen describe 
their course with some precision, and are exact in their 
account of the movements of the other steamers. There 
is equal directness of statement on the part of the English. 
Unless the English and the Dutch are alike lying for their 
ship and nationality with a truly distinguished degree of zeal 
ot uniformity, it would appear that one party or the other 
must be under a most extraordinary delusion. The Hol- 
landers go into detail. They are sure that they saw no 
cable at the Rosa Mary's bows when the collision happened, 
Further, they saw the English vessel steam away. The 
Rosa Mary's wen are just as firmly persuaded that their cable 
was out, and that, after the smash, the vessel which had 
run into them disappeared in the fog. leaving them with 
bows stove in and hard put to it to keep afloat until they 
could get into Dover. In the presence of such contra- 
dictory assertions as these, the safest course is to have no 
opinion at all on the merits of the case until either party 
has been very carefully cross-examined. 


There can be no doubt as to the magnitude of the dis- 
aster. A loss of a hundred and forty lives, or thereabouts, 
isa matter about which there can only be one opinion. It 
is a great misfortune, and a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who are to blame for causing or for not doing 
enough to minimize it. The general public, which must 
needs leave questions of seamanship to be decided by com- 
petent authorities, is really most interested in learning how 
far precautions were taken to save life in case of a disaster, 
and how the apparatus provided worked when tested. The 
W. A. Scholten was supplied with life-saving apparatus on a 
scale very creditable to the Netherlands-American Com- 
pany. There were life-belts in abundance, and rafts capable 
of carrying all the passengers apparently, at a pinch. It is 
said that the boats were not in a good state ; but whatever 
| their faults may have been, they proved sufficient to save 
| the great majority of the passengers who were rescued. The 
worst charge brought against the Dutch ship is that there 
was a want of discipline and readiness under the sudden 
stress of the collision. It seems as if the crew had no fixed 
quarters, and that when the boats had to be lowered, 
nobody knew where he had to go. This would certainly 
not have been the case on board of a great English liner. 
Still, the Dutch officers seem to have been cool—which a 
Dutchman usually is—and active, which he is not always. 
What panic there was did not go beyond the passengers, 
and we do not hear of firemen seizing boats, and going off 
without as much as making an attempt to save anybody— 
an incident which has been known ‘to occur in some recent 
English wrecks. The fact that the officers and crew of the 


_ Dutch steamer did their duty loyally only makes it the more 
secution was based, Mr. Suiuivan’s newspaper has, it unpleasant to learn that, with the abundance of life-saving 


appears, supplied fresh ground for proceedings since the 


apparatus at their disposal, and twenty minutes to use 
them in, they succeeded in saving only a minority of their 


Most unwise to allow his conduct to pass unnoticed; and, passengers. Correspondents have been writing to the papers 
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to point out how fully this collision proves the value of life- 
belts. No doubt several passengers were kept afloat by 
belts till the boats picked them up, but, on the other hand, 
one hundred and forty were lost, although there were, it 
seems, belts for all. They could not put them on, or 
fastened them ill in the confusion. Again, the rafts were 
either not launched, or when launched could not be managed. 
Almost all that was done to any purpose was done by the 
boats, which will surprise nobody who reflects that they are 
by far the most manageable and movable of all machines 
for removing persons or things from the deck of a ship. 
Another defect in the general system of precaution for 
saving life in case of a wreck has been brought to light 
by this collision, and it is one which calls for prompt 
amendment. It seems that the signals of the W. A. Scholten 
were heard in Dover, but that no attempt was made to go 
to her assistance because they were not understood. There 
seems to be no difference between the signals made by a 
vessel in distress and the signals made in a fog to warn 
others to keep out of her way. This is a statement which 
will and ought to be received with some incredulity. Signals 
of distress are not new things in seamanship, and that they 
should be confused or forgotten now is a thing which is not 
to be easily believed. Still, the Dover boatmen and tug- 
masters assert that they have often gone out under the im- 
pression that they were being summoned only to be told that 
their services were not wanted. Whether this is due to a 
want of precision in the signals, or to the laxity of masters 
of merchant ships, it equally calls for the attention of the 
Board of Trade. 


“ILLINGWORTH’S TOURS.” 


HE irritation which has been excited in the minds. of 
the Gladstonians by the approaching visit of Lord 
Hartiveton and Mr. Goscuen to Dublin is quite remark- 
able. It moves Sir Witt1am Harcourt to sarcasm of an 
even more elephantine character than is usual with him. 
Sir Grorce TreEVELYAN cannot exclude the subject from 
those accounts of what “Lord Spencer and I” did in 
Ireland, and what the Bridgeton electors have done in 
Scotland, which leave so little room for anything else in 
his speeches. But the latest, and surely the funniest, mani- 
festation of Gladstonian uneasiness is to be found in the 
meeting which was held the other day at the Leinster Hall, 
under the presidency of the Lorp Mayor of Dublin, to 
protest against the treatment of Mr. O’Brrey—that is, we 
suppose, against his being allowed exceptional indulgences— 
on the ground of real or simulated infirmity of health. The 
very building in which the meeting was held appears to have 
been selected for a special purpose. It is the hall which, as 
Mr. Sutivan darkly said amid “ great groans,” would “ in 
“ a few days be occupied by other people ”—meaning thereby 
that it is expected to be filled with an assembly of a more 
important and more widely representative character than 
has ever been got ther for a similar purpose in Ireland, 
and that the number of those who have applied for places 
is so large that, after issuing six thousand tickets, the 
organizers of the gathering have been obliged to make pro- 
vision for an overflow meeting of some four thousand more. 
That is the disagreeable incident of which the Gladstonians 
desire, if possible, to discount the success by a demonstration 
of their own ; and the proceedings of Tuesday night represent, 
we must presume, their notions of the effective. Look, 
the Lorp Mayor of Dublin may be imagined to have said 
to his awe-stricken fellow-citizens—“ look on that picture 
“ [the picture of the forthcoming Unionist meeting] and 
“on this!” And what a galaxy of political distinction 
and intellectual ability was denoted by the “this”! An 
ex-Attorney-General for Ireland and eke an ex-Solicitor- 
General for the same, a Professor, a Serjeant-at-law, and 
Mr. Micnaet Davitt, backed, if they needed backing, by a 
band of English and Irish Parliamentary celebrities, at 
whose head were to be found the commanding figures of 
Mr. Mr. Hanvet Cossuam, Mr. W. Summers, 
Mr. F. Srevenson, Mr. F. A. Cuwannine, and Mr. 
WoopneaD, whom the frivolity of Mr. LasoucHErE drove 
home disgusted to his tea. ’ 

But more is to come—a great deal more—as we gather 
from the speech of Mr. ILLincwortH, at once the Corypheeus 
and the Cook of this distinguished body of political tourists. 
This, he said in effect, and no doubt with a careless wave of 


TopcErs’s can do. “The present band of English members 
“was but the vanguard [the “van” has an ominous 
“ sound when we consider the purposes of defiant lawless- 
“ ness with which the English Radicals have announced— 
“though hitherto only announced—their intention of 
“ coming to Ireland; but enough of that—the suggestion is 
“ too painful]. They would be succeeded by scores of the 
“ British members.” For it has “ fallen” to Mr. Inume- 
wortn’s lot (really “fallen” to his lot? no co-operation 
with Fate on his part? not even a little 1) “to be in corre- 
“ spondence with almost every Liberal member of Parlia- 
“ment with to the proposal that a considerable 
“number of them should come over to Ireland during the 
“ winter, and in every case there had come warmest ex- 
“ pressions of approval of the proposal, and wishing this 
“ new invasion of Ireland every success.” Now if this 
should only mean, as is quite possible, that “almost every 
“ Liberal member” of Parliament has expressed the warmest 
approval of the proposal that a “considerable numbor ” of 
other Liberal members should stump Ireland, the van- 
guard of the host may prove to be undistinguishable from 
the main body. But, assuming that this unkindly sugges- 
tion is baseless—assuming that Mr. ILLIncwortH’s corre- 
spondents really mean, not only that they like the notion of 
a considerable number of “somebody else’s” forming an 
Irish political tcuring party, but that they are willing to 
join such a party themselves—why, then, we cannot congra- 
tulate Mr. IntincwortH on his skill in personally conduct- 
ing his tours. Surely he should have reserved his forces— 
or, at any rate, distributed their strength a little more 
equally—instead of firing off all his great guns at once 
in this way. <A “vanguard” is all very well; but it 
should not be allowed to eclipse the centre and to humiliate 
the rear. Mr. I.iincworts has started with such a 
prodigal expenditure of political ammunition that we feel 
sure he will be unable to keep up the fire. At one 
meeting—it is true an important meeting, but still 
only one—he has used up, besides himself, his Hanne. 
CossHam, his Summers, his Stevenson, his CHANNING, and 
his WoopHEaD, whom the frivolity of Mr. LasoucHERE drove 
home disgusted to his tea. True, they did not all speak, 
but then most of them cannot speak, and were only meant 
to overawe and discourage the Unionists of Ireland by their 
presence. And here has Mr. ILLiInewortH been inducing 
them to waste their fire upon nothing, instead of reserving 
it to reply to that of Lord Hartineton and Mr. Goscuen, 
which must now be answered if at all by artillery of inferior 
calibre. 


THE SAVAGE LIFE. 


1% years that seem very long ago somebody wrote a book 
called The Gentle Life. It was of morality all compact, 
but did not raise the moral tone of humanity “some,” as 
the American gentleman flattered himself that in one case 
he had lowered it. Sir Jonn Lusppock has been lecturing 
on The Savage Life at the Royal Victoria Hall. His difii- 
culty, we think, was to find any moral at all. A lecture 
may amuse, but a lecturer must moralize ; and what possible 
moral could Sir Joun draw from the manners and customs 
he described? He said Englishmen should try to under- 
stand the ideas and wants of the races we rule, more or less, 
in Africa and Asia and Australia. No doubt this is a very 
good moral. To the ordinary Englishman every savage is 
just a nigger, whose ideas are incomprehensible, and whose 
wants are rum and gunpowder. We think of them in the 
spirit of the old translator’s marginal note on Heroportus'’s 
account of Egyptian religion. “ Note ye Beastly fashions 
“of ye Pagans,” says he, and thanks Heaven he is an 
Englishman. 

Sir Joun Luppocx’s audience were probably diverted by 
his list of savage notions ; that they moralized mach thereon 
one may doubt. The poet asks whether there is any moral 
hid within the bosom of the rose? What ethical truth may 
be found in the Australian idea that oxen were the wives of 
the Europeans because they carried the burdens? First, we 
may infer that the Australians are partial to the logical error 
of the Undistributed Middle; next we may conclude that 
Woman has not all her Rights in a state of Nature. 
Advanced Ladies, like Mrs. Besant, may take note of this. 
The object of their political activity seems to be a return to 
a state of nature, where Rank, and Rent, and Religion 
shall be carted away and “shot” (with a large majority of 
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instead of a moist pen, through everything, and start afresh, 
is the most advanced theory of a social settlement. But 
when the process has been accomplished, ladies will 
assuredly find themselves in the position of Sir Joun 
Lvssock’s Australian lubras. The weakest will go to the 
wall. They will become the beasts of burden of the com- 
munity. The New Morality will frown on established 
marriages. Maidens and matrons will be knocked on the 
head with waddies. Engagements will consist in dragging the 
fair one across country by the hair of the head. There will be 
no kissing. This Aryan invention will go out as society 
reverts to the state of nature. Sir Jonn Luppock says 
never kissed, but merely rubbed noses, till they 

learned the art from the whites. For this remark a West- 
Indian negro threatened to drink Sir Jonn Lussocr’s heart’s 
blood. But he has not yet taken a pull at it, and Sir Jonn 
is of his old opinion still. Among other disagreeable features 
of the state of nature, ladies must not forget this—the 
fathers of their children will have a perfect legal right to 
eat the little ones, because to his own children a man that 
marries a woman of another clan is no relation. And he 
may not marry a woman of his own clan. This may seem 
inconsistent to advanced minds, which fancy that a return 
to the state of nature makes life an affair of “go as you 
“ please.” It is not so. We never find human beings 
without laws, and, curious as it may seem, those laws, in 
early society, are enforced. At the age of fourteen boys 
must starve, be painted black, and have their front teeth 
knocked out. There is no escape. It will be vain for 
a fond mother to say that dear Recinatp is delicate. 
That does not count. He must be tattooed and scraped 
with a flint knife, and hung up on a hook, perhaps with 
a fire under his feet ; he must fondle rattlesnakes, or have 
his ears clipped into the shape of a crocodile’s jaws, or 
what not. When he is ill the conjurer will come and 
whack a drum at his ear, and frighten him into fits. 
A return to a state of nature meant things JEAN-JACQUES 
Rousseau never dreamed of and would not have enjoyed. 
To be sure, all the children may be exposed, which would 
have suited the philosopher; but then their mother's 
kindred may come down and take vengeance for them. 
Nay, among some nice and natural people a man cannot 
cut his finger nor fall off a tree without being obliged to 
y a fine to his mother’s relations. In certain islands a 
ent is heavily fined, or beaten, if his wife has more than 
one child in five years. Perhaps this may be considered, by 
ladies with large families, a kind of compensation for the 
other evils of the savage life. But men may not enjoy 
being confined to bed for six weeks when a baby comes, like 
sunlight, into the house, or, we should say, the hut. The 
African custom whereby the physician takes the dose, and 
the patient gets better, has a sweet reasonableness about it. 
Perhaps it is a survival from a lost civilization in the dark 
backward and abysm of time. An advertising undertaker 
in a North-country newspaper once inserted this “card” :— 


WHY DRAG ON A MISERABLE EXISTENCE when you can be 
Comfortably and Handsomely BURIED, by MOULD & CO., for 
THREE GUINEAS? 


In the savage life many of us would prefer to be com- 
fortably buried. But then it is not unusual to bury people 
alive with all the “go” in them, for the exquisite reason 
that they will start with more vigour in the next life. 
Thus a new terror is added even to death by savagery. 
The well-known laws that you may not speak to your 
sister, nor even to your mother-in-law, will be differently 
regarded by different persons when they are restored. 

The whirligig of time is always bringing in his revenges. 
It is certain that man, given certain conditions, will behave 
as under the same conditions man has always behaved. 

y property, destroy religion, upset morality, and you 
Teach a condition of savagery more primitive than any we 
have yet found extant. Out of that condition man will 
very slowly work his way; not in freedom, but through the 
action of arbitrary laws, corresponding to his own ignorance 
and his own absurd fancy. Men will be allowed to marry 
their deceased wife’s sister ; but will be put to death for 
flirting with a girl of their own family name. People will 
be burned alive in sacrifice to angry ghosts when there is 
&poor crop of wild raspberries. ‘The women will do what 

digging is done; and will not do it well. Women 
Will not be allowed to marry men who speak a dialect the 
an understand, as in Western Victoria. Some such tradi- 
tional usage SopHoctes may have had in his mind when he 
talks of the marriage of Petevs and Tuetis as a “ silent 


“ wedlock.” Perhaps we might even get so far back in a 
state of nature as the Dieris, where the mother must eat 
the dead children, and the children must eat the dead mother ; 
“but a father, as a member of a different tribe, has no 
- , oy to partake of his child.” This is the very converse 
the old South American rule, that a father might eat his 
children, because of their tribe he was not a member. 

Sir Joun Lussock did not draw our moral, which is, 
that a return to nature would inevitably mean a return to 
practices from which the race has with difficulty emanci- 
pated itself. But we prefer our moral to his; it is very 
scientific and evolutionary. It has also the sanction of 
the Antijacobin, in the famous passage “ What Otaheite 
“is let England be.” We remember the “ nymphs of free 
“aspiring mind,” whose example is pointed out to the 
British fair, the nymphs and the shepherds whose office 
was a sinecure, but who were so true to l'heure du berger. 
These fond swains are in the glow of the sunny side of 
savage life. Of the shady side we have given a brief, 
inadequate description, and need only add that the shade 
in this climate will be peculiarly shady. But Sir Joun 
Lussock looks forward with confidence to progress. To 
those who live for climate and the affections England, in 
any stage of culture, will be uncongenial. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES. 


vos International Congress on the sugar question, which 
met last Thursday at the Foreign Office, and which will, 
in all probability, prolong its deliberations into 1888, must prove 
of unusual interest to students of economics. It is not merely 
that sugar is an industry of singular importance to the home and 
colonial prosperity of our Empire, but that in the formation of 
the present Congress a principle has been admitted which presents 
itself for the first time in the annals of international trade. ‘This 
is, in fact, the earliest occasion on which the nations have been 
willing to discuss together, by their accredited representatives, 
their individual domestic systems of bounties and duties. It is 
true that as early as December 1862, and on about half a dozen 
subsequent occasions, congresses have been held on the correla- 
tion of sugar duties and drawbacks. But on none of these con- 
gresses were more than four or five Powers represented, and the 
matter with which they dealt was of a strictly limited character. 
They may generally be described as designed to secure the sup- 
pression of the bounties; but they confined themselves to the 
position of refined sugar, and almost exclusively to the scientific 
character of this branch of the industry. Their aim was to arrive 
at some fair and reasonable method of classifying raw sugar by 
dividing it into groupe, each group consisting of several qualities, 
to be distinguished, in accordance with the Dutch standards of 
colour, by distinctive numbers. Rough as these Dutch standards 
were, they were at that time used only in one or two countries, 
and the exacter process of the tests of the polari was not 
merely adopted nowhere, but was, and in most still is, 
looked upon as hopelessly difficult and technical. The present 
Congress includes a great deal more than precision of a merely 
scientitic test in the work it sets before itself for performance. 
Its character is, for the first time, genuinely international, and it 
is prepared to discuss the moditications of the internal taxation of 
the countries represented upon it. ° 
No Sugar Congress would attract much attention if either of 
the two chief bounty-giving nations—Irance and Germany—held 
aloof. Each of these is represented at the Foreign Ottice, and 
about a dozen other countries, including all the important sugar- 
ucing communities in the world, have signified their intention 
of taking part in the proceedings. There are few more thorny 
departments of indus’ literature than that of the sugar question, 
and many a tilting journalist gets banged by the returning quintain 
of the Sugar Bounties, Dry as the subject seems, we may perhaps 
be allowed to insist a little upon first principles. Few people 
realize, when they speak of Sugar Bounties, that the giving of a 
direct bounty is, and always has been, quite the exception. As a 
matter of fact, the system has grown up, in the first instance, 
from the repayment, on export, of the Excise duty charged on 
the raw material. This repayment is really a bounty in its 
ae and most insidious form. Let us suppose that one 
undred tons of beetroot have been estimated, for purposes of 
taxation, as yielding eight tons of sugar, and that the duty has 
been fixed on that basis. If, by improved manipulation, from this 
amount of beetroot are extracted ten tons, the extra two tons 
will, if consumed in the country, pay no Excise duty whatever. 
But, if they are exported, the duty which all home sugar is sup- 
posed to have paid will be returned. The money given back as 
aay returned on the two tons which did not pay any duty is a 
junty. 
It is obvious that this repayment of unpaid duty forms a 


Y | substantial help to the sugar trade. It is not merely so much 


cash, given as a present to the producer, but it is a great incentive 
to the manufacturer to select the richest roots to make his —_ 
f 


from, and to exercise his ingenuity in extracting the 
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possible yield from the beets. He only pays on an estimate of 
eight tons of sugar from a hundred tons of beets. He will not be 
satisfied with the two tons in excess of this; he will torture his 
invention to squeeze eleven or even twelve tons of sugar out of his 
measure of beets; and, the more he makes, the greater the direct 

ift he receives from the Government on exportation. Germany 
is a striking instance of this, since, during the last ten years, 
through the improvement in machinery, the average yield of 
sugar has increased from eight tons to nearly twelve on every 
hundred tons of roots. To the ordinary taxpayer in Germany this 
is not altogether a matter of congratulation, since out of more 
than five million sterling the State last year paid back all but 
g00,000/, in export Bounties, the result being that the sugar was 
immensely cheapened, not to the German, but to the English 
consumer, 


It, then, Great Britain were no more than a consumer of sugar, 
and had no sugar-producing interests of her own, our wisdom 


and our instinct would be, in the bosom of our families as we | 


sweetened our tea and coffee, to give thanks to Providence for 
— into the heads of the Germans to play this curious fiscal 
trick, but in public to draw as little attention as possible to the 
result. Unfortunately, or fortunately for our colonies, this is not 
the case ; and we cannot accept the boon so lightly. Besides an 
important refining industry in England and Scotland, the capital 
of which has been computed at a very high figure, there are 
the great sugar-growing interests of the West Indies and of 
Mauritius—interests which demand and deserve from the Home 
Government the most solicitous attention. The misfortunes 
which have so long attended the cultivation of the island sugar- 
cane in competition with the beetroot of the Oontinent of 
Europe have not been without disastrous results on the sugar 
yield of our colonies. Jamaica has even substituted the growth 
of fruit for the American market for a large portion of her sink- 
ing and half-ruined sugar-cane culture. Bat there are other 
islands, and of these Barbadoes is a conspicuous example, whose 
geographical conditions forbid them so to change their habitual 

These colonies have the vexation of seeing the Euro- 
pean sugar-producer not merely extracting every year more and 
more juice from his beet, while their planters are too poor to 
alford those initial expenses which would be required to improve 
their machinery, but they see the European enc and 
excited by the system of bounties. The West Indian knows that 
analysis has proved his sugar-cane to contain more than double 
the sugar which his antiquated processes will enable him to ex- 
tract ; yet he is exasperated to see his German rival actually paid 
a very handsome present for being rich enough to extend the range 
of his resources. 

While, however, the Mauritian and the West Indian planters 
have our sympathies, we are bound to observe that here at home 
we have several large and increasing industries of which sugar is 
the raw material. From the makers of jams, confectionery, and 
biscuits we must be careful not hastily to take away the assistance 
they get from cheap sugar, even if it be artificially cheapened. 
The lowliest honest industry demands the sympathy of the law ; 
and even the manufacturer of temperance drinks must be con- 
sidered in the general survey of the sugar reformer. We need 
not, however, very solicitous about the welfare of these 
industries. As long as sugar is free, or mainly free, in this 
country, so long will the sugar-employing trades be able to hold 
their own successfully against duty-paying rivals, especially as 
they are already firmly established. We need but casually refer 
to them in considering what it is in the system of foreign boun- 
ties that requires to be altered for the benefit of British enter- 

rise. 

The main features of the situation, then, are these. Foreign 
countries are being injured by the duties they pay on our sugar, 
foreign Treasuries are being impoverished by a system which 
forces them to refund most of the high sugar-duties which they 
levy, and lastly, our own refiners and our Colonial planters are dis- 
couraged, and ready to succumb before the unnatural activity and 
illegitimate success of their Continental rivals. Apparently no one 
is satisfied with the present state of affairs. Except the small 
body of beet-growers, who obtain their vast profits in defiance of 
all economic laws, there is no one who is not the worse for the 
existing system of bounties. It will be for the Congress to find 
a remedy for the evil. One solution will be likely to suggest itself 
to many minds. A general agreement on the part of all the sugar- 
producing Powers to carry on the manufacture and refining of 

in bond would settle the difficulty. But this would in all 
probability be opposed, on the ground of the trouble and expense 
which is always entailed by Government supervision over manu- 
facture. Another solution would be the abolition of all duties on 
sugar, but an almost necessary corollary to this would be the 
simultaneous reduction of standing armies. In adopting either of 
these remedies universal agreement is essential, or at least some 
system of ae fiscal action in punishment of countries which 

y still continuing to give bounties. 

It is evident that the consideration of this problem by the 
delegates of the various interested Powers will tax their temper, 
as well as their brains, severely, and it is no light or brief task 
upon which they are engaging. It is fortunate that the Govern- 
ment has secured the services of Baron H. de Worms as President 
of the Congress. He has now represented the Board of Trade in 


the House of Commons for nearly two years, and he increased his | 


reputation last Session by successfully piloting through that busy 
but loquacious assembly the Merchandise Marks Bill. He will be 


assisted by two well-known public servants, by Mr. Kennedy, of 
the Foreign Office, who is accustomed to diplomatic negotiations 
in commercial matters, and by Mr. Bateman, of the Board of 
Trade, who has had a thorough experience of the ins and outs 
of this difficult technical question. We greet the Sugar Con- 
gress with satisfaction, and we shall follow its proceedings 
with curiosity. A step in the right direction has certainly been 
taken when so large a majority of the civilized peoples of the globe 
are willing to submit these bounties—which are, after all, a pure 
matter of internal taxation—to international criticism. It gives 
us reason to hope that some day protective tariffs, from which most 
countries are now suffering, may also be arraigned before an inter- 
national tribunal, to be there condemned. 


GROVEL AND RAMPAGE. 


T is scarcely surprising that Gladstonian writers have taken 

very little notice, or none at all, of the apology sent by Mr. 
Gladstone to Colonel Dopping ; but there is no reason why their 
discreet silence should be imitated in quarters where the reason for 
similar discretion does not exist. We do not know how the 
Colonel will take his traducer’s protestation, and the world has 
still to hear how Professor Stuart (who is unluckily precluded by 
his own words from taking the same back-door as bis chief) will 
meet the inconvenient lawyer's letter which, we presume, he too 
must have received. But Mr. Gladstone by himself is enough, 
and a very pleasing enough. It will be remembered how, in Mr, 
Gladstone's Nottingham speeches, he made, on the authority of 
Professor Stuart, a charge against Colonel Dopping of pointing a 
rifle (the papers said a “loaded ” rifle) at a boy—a real soaring 
human boy, a boy in every sense of the word. This example was 
an example of the murderous brutality of landlordism in Ireland, 
and had, except as such, no meaning, appropriateness, or relevance 
whatever. It was expected, of course, that Colonel Dopping 
would take it lying down; but he didn't. He wrote to both the 
ex-Premier and the actual Professor, demanding an apology, and 
stating the facts of the case. He received characteristic letters from 
both. Mr. Gladstone said he would not be dictated to, but would 
do what was fair and just. Professor Stuart, more unluckily for him, 
entered into details, and argued that the rifle was loaded, or par- 
tially loaded. Then the Colonel consulted his solicitors, and the 
solicitors did after their kind. We have Mr. Gladstone’s avswer ; 
we have not, as we have said, Professor Stuart's, if he has sent 
any. In the reply (which was despatched with commendable 
promptitude) Mr. Gladstone has really surpassed himself. There 
is no more talk about dictation, or anything of the kind. Mr, 
Gladstone has “ had his speech put into type for revision.” He 
has discovered that “some” of the newspaper reports “ do not 
correspond with what he said.” He is “ firmly persuaded that 
he did not say the rifle was loaded. No such word appears in a 
memorandum he took down from Professor Stuart's mouth.” 
He “does not think the auditory understood that he imputed 
the use of a loaded rifle,” but he “ finds that some impartial 
readers have come to that [not very surprising] conclusion.” So 
he will “ omit the paragraph and append an explanatory note.” 
Also, he makes three statements, declaring that “ the idea of the 
use of a loaded rifle” (or “ what is possibly implied in such use”) 
“ never crossed his mind,” regretting that he did not “ expressly 
— ae imputation,” and promising to publish this explanation 
and apology. 

Now with the form, as distinguished from the substance, of this 
apology we have not a word of fault to find. It is full, ample, 
and such as a man ought to make when he finds that he has made, 
or been understood io make, a libellous and unfounded charge. 
It is, no doubt, a pity that it was not made sooner, and that the 
change from asperity and indignation to honeyed sweetness did 
not precede, instead of following, a communication from solicitors. 
But that is a minor matter ; “ bringing to book” is always a process 
which tames the savage breast. But when we turn from the form to 
the substance, then, indeed, a cheerful but almost incredulous amaze- 
ment takes the place of all other feelings. Mr. Gladstone “ never 
thought of imputing” to Colonel Dopping “ the use of a loaded 
rifle,” or “what is implied in that use,” and he regrets that he 
did not “expressly exclude” that imputation, and explain that he 
meant “ something different” (what he does not mention, by the 
way). Now the more one considers this miraculous explanation 
the more miraculous does it seem. In the first place, we know as 
a historic fact that Professor Stuart’s unnamed informant thought 
the rifle was loaded; that the Professor thought, and stuck to 
his thought, that the rifle was loaded, if not in that particular 
chamber. It is therefore, to say the least, odd that he should 
not have conveyed that idea to Mr. Gladstone. But this, again, 
is nothing. If Mr. Gladstone did not think the rifle was loaded, 
if he did not mean to impute “what is possibly implied im 
such use” (let us put the dots on the @’s and say “the inten- 
tion to shoot the boy”), what in the name of all that is 
otiose was the object of telling the story at all? An un- 
loaded rifle is as sate a thing to point at a boy or anybody as & 
magician’s wand, or an oratorical roll of paper, or a Fitzroy baro- 


meter. It certainly may frighten the boy; but to frighten & 
stone-throwing youth is scarcely a very atrocious act, even if he 
' belong to the sacred race which may commit any crime, 

which must not have severity, even of deserved punishment, 
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meted out toit. If eviction parties do no worse than present un- | and they never thought of getting them to confirm the story. The 
loaded rifles at those who greet them with stones and boiling | Mussulman passengers to whom they did appeal, they admit, 


water, even Mrs. Cunninghame Graham would hardly pronounce 
their conduct “ murderous.” Besides, Mr. Gladstone, 
has been revising his 
did say. We pass the facts that all the reports that we have seen 
give “ loaded ” rifle expressly ; that Mr. Gladstone never corrected 


Colonel Dopping, he made no mention of this very important 
point. But the agent “deliberately pointed his rifle at the boy, 
and took aim at him.” What is the sense of adding “and took 
aim at him ” to “ pointed ” if the rifle was in the speaker's mean- 
ing unloaded? “An officer of the Constabulary ran forward, 
threw it up, or at any rate prevented the agent from fulfilling his 
object.” Everybody who has read this and has read Mr. Gladstone's 
apology has made, and must make, one reply —“ What object?” What 
Object has a man who points an unloaded rifle besides pointing it ? 
Of course, as Mr. Gladstone has not divulged that other, that alto- 
gether “ different meaning,” which was in his mind, we cannot 
say what it was, but it must have been something very strange 
indeed if it did not deprive the story of all point, and turn it into 
a ludicrous anti-climax. Itmay be s ted, not from the point 
of view of Colonel Dopping (who must be, indeed, bard to please 
if he does not think that Mr. Gladstone has grovelled low enough), 
that that “altogether different meaning” should be published 
forthwith. Otherwise, we greatly fear that the uncircumcised 
will come to one of two conclusions, The more abandoned of 
them will simply disbelieve Mr. Gladstone's explanation—a thing 
too shocking to be more than suggested here, though Professor 
Stuart must be in a difficulty about it. The less abandoned will 
come to a less blunt, but perhaps an equally damaging, conclusion 
—to wit, that Mr. Gladstone, hearing a story which he thought 
would tell well with a popular audience against the other side, 
retailed it without taking the trouble to reflect what he was actu- 
ally charging against Colonel Dopping, and has now, when brought 
to book, made an abject, and in parts incredible, apology to get out 
ef the consequences of his words, and the inferences to which they in- 
evitably led. Meanwhile, weshould really like to ask any Gladstonian 
of character and intelligence whether, on his honour and con- 
science, he accepts Mr. Gladstone's explanation as a satisfactory 
one? what he thinks Mr. Gladstone did mean? what the alto- 
gether different meaning was? and why, if he means what he says 
he meant, he did not, on the Colonel's tirst letter, at once disclaim 
that imputation and give the “ altcgether different” sense ? 

At any rate, Mr. Gladstone, by exhibiting himself on his 
account as the most inconsiderate or the most unintelligent of 
speakers, exhibits himself also in an attitude of grovel which 
ought to satisfy his most ferocious enemies. There may possibly 
be an instance of a man in his position cutting a lamer and more 
disgraceful figure ; if so, we should be glad to hear of it. It is 
agreeable to see that all his partisans are not thus dashed. In 
consequence of a stray reference in the rather empty, vast, and 
wandering controversy as to Islam and Christianity, Canons 
Liddon and MacColl are back again with their impaled Bosnian, 
and are not on the grovel at all, but on the ram We had 
thought that Canon MacColl had been killed, in a literary sense, 
some years ; and indeed it is only of late that he has 
shown much sign of life. He does not seem to have profited 
much by his retirement. The argumentative faculties of the 
Hugh Peters of Gladstonianism have never been very remark- 
able, and the process of cutting down and growing up again 
which benefits some plants does not seem to have benefited him 
much. The Canon, it seems, is going to “ex ” the wicked 
people who talk about the bean sacks “once for all.” He does 
this by simply repeating his old story how he and the other Canon 
saw an impaled ian, how a Croatian gentleman (who, though 
he was a member of the Landtag, and therefore, presumably, 
identifiable, has never been produced) pointed it out, how by a 
most unlucky accident all the other ngers with the captain 
were wickedly, and no doubt p y, delaying in the cabin so 
that they did not see it, and how two vile Turks when appealed 
to “shrugged their shoulders” (and doubtless thought that, if it 
was the will of Allah that the Christian madmen should take 
bean sacks or watchmen for dead bodies, there was no help for it). 
Then Canon MacColl cites the testimony of Bishop Strossmayer, 
not as to this, but as to other impalements, and a t deal of 
simply irrelevant matter. And this he calls “exposing a legend 
the laws of evidence,” and so 

rth, 

It is fortunate that there is always a way much shorter than his 
ewn possible with this faithful henchman of Mr. Gladstone. He 
has appealed to the laws of evidence, and to the laws of evidence 
be shall go. In the first place, the question is not, as he seems to 
think, whether he saw a bean sack, but whether, as he says, he 
saw a dead body. And with this point only we shall deal, 
leaving him on others to the tender mercies of Mr. Fairfield, 
Colonel Johnson, and their fellows. By his own account, two 
tabid Turcophobes, obviously on the look-out for such things, 
saw what they thought to be an impaled man, It is in their 
sight “for twenty minutes,” but they do not think of calling 
up the captain or any officer of the vessel or any pose to 
corroborate such a dawning accusation against their ‘urks, 
They have had eleven years to identify avd appeal to this Croatian 
member of the Landtag, and they have not done it. There must have 
been divers members of the crew on deck (for a steamboat does 
not go down a tortuous river with decks swept clean of men), 


, must surely have forgotten what he 


“ shrugged their shoulders,” an action admitting of at least two 


ough he interpretations. Further, persons of the highest honour and in- 


tegrity, familiar with the country, and (if the two Canons will 
pardon us) rather better witnesses on such matters than them- 


| selves, aflirm the extreme improbability of the thing, and supply 


those reports till now; and that, even when a ed to by | 
Do : 2 = | dence decide as follows. It is not proved that the body was a 


one, or more than one, plausible explanation, The laws of evi- 


bean sack; but it is most assuredly not proved that the bean sack 
was a body, and that without any imputation on the good faith 
of the Canons, who, going to see impaled Bosnians, saw Bosnians 
impaled. And this is the end of that matter till the rampagious 
Canon can get the Croatian gentleman and a rescue or two more, 
when we at least shall be very glad to listen to what they have 
to say. 


ORCHIDS. 


‘OST fashions are useless, and a very large proportion are 
ugly—as is natural, since they must commend themselves to 

the multitude of well-to-do and stupid people. Even orchids can 
be vulgarized if treated asa fashion. e plutocrat who buys 
them by the score, all a and a-growing, is the same who 
orders et by the yard. And he gets a like satisfaction from 
both treasures—admires their outside, displays them to congenial 
friends, and brags of them. As for their meaning or interest, that 
is the business of unconsidered persons who have no cares of 
money nor political combination to occupy their souls. Incredibl 
funny are gentlemen of this sort sometimes, They gather odds 
and ends of information, names and facts and fictions, which are 
applied indiscriminately, with an assurance full of suggestion to 
one who recalls that these personages are honoured in the City or 
in the House for their practical mind or their accuracy of state- 
ment. We know one specimen of the class—thongh he is as free 
from vulgarity as might be—who cannot contrive to recollect 
more than a single name in each branch of his collection. AII 
warm orchids are Dendrobes, all cool Odontoglossums, all inter- 
mediate Lycastes. And this is a conscientious conviction, 
evidently, for the dear old fellow does not wait to be asked; he 
would offer his exclusive information to Professor Reichenbach as 
blithely as to a Cook's tourist. The case is typical. There are 
men famous over the civilized world for their zeal as orchidacians, 
who know every species, by name at least, but have scarcely more 
real acquaintance with the subject than has our old friend. They 

nize a flower, as they recognize the cover of a book, but 
what is behind they neither know nor care. Such are those who 
deal with orchids as a fashion, though it may well be that 
they are enthusiasts in their way. We should judge the true 
disciple by a very easy test. Does he habitually go behind the 
scenes, into the potting sheds, the propagating houses, the nurseries 
—and stop there long enough to inspect what is going on? If 
so, that man has entered the esoteric s As the test of a 
higher degree, does he take his coat off? Those who answer this 
question with a clear conscience in the affirmative approach the 
veil. There is but one step more in the outward and visible signs 
of grace. He who puts on an apron is one of the elect. It will 
be said at once, so profound is the mystery of this sweetest science, 
that no gentleman of such means and standing as we refer to could’ 
wear an apron. ‘The emphatic mply of childhood suits this case 
— Oh, couldn't they, just!” e have no doubt at all, though 
we do not speak from knowledge, that there are peers of the realm 
who thus Saske themselves when they can snatch a blissful 
opportunity. If it were alleged that a duke or a bishop had been 
seen in shirt sleeves and pinafore, with a basket of peat on one 
side and of sphagnum moss upon the vther, tenderly doctoring a 
sick orchid, we should simply observe “Quite probable!” As 
for commoners of high distinction or vast wealth, or both, who 
have a regular bench for operations, their names are known and 
honoured among the initiate. Orchid-growing is no fashion with 
them but a grave pursuit, the most fascinating certainly of all 
that men undertake, but followed with anxiety, and deep thought, 
and endless patience. To some of these gentlemen great s 
gestions, discoveries, and triumphs are accredited, but outsiders 
take it as a matter of course that they merely lend their name. 
A sad misapprehension. There are dignitaries in Church and 
State who give not science only to their orchids, They work 
beside the gardener, not superintending alo.e but assisting, and, 
in cases of delicacy, they take the whole management. It is 
humiliating—for them as for us—to recall that the names of these 
enthusiasts must not be quoted. ‘They themselves would not 
object ss so far as personal feeling goes; but in this 
melancholy world the judicious take account of prejudices they do 
not understand, and vulgar sentiments they despise. Is it safe to 
mention a few dead and gone? Better not, hin. 

In writing for a journal not professedly scientific nor technical, 
it is in some measure difficult to cite the most specia! fascinations 
of orchid culture, Upon the other hand, such hints are sadly 
wanted, and professional communications do not appeal to the 
public. There is absolutely no class of book which shows the 
value of practice and experience in handling a subject so distinctly 
as do the volumes which deal with this matter. They contirm a 
fond old superstition of Fleet Street which declares that a good 
pressman will indite a more useful work than the most learned 
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of savants if it relate to facts—one, that is, more intelligible to 
students, better ordered, more carefully restrained within the 
bounds of its conception. A pressman is not tempted to wander 
by too great knowledge of his theme, nor, accustomed to write for 
the public, does he ever forget the ignorance of readers. We 
heard a high authority lament the other day that the standard 
works on orchids are written by theorists rather than by growers. 
Our own complaint is parallel, and from both grievances it results 
that when a plain man finds himself bewildered in a simple matter, 
the text-books commonly will not help him. They are too scientific 
for his case, or they give him credit for practical knowledge which 
he does not possess. For instance, since in writing for the public 
a rule is useless without examples, the neophyte thinks his orchids 
want repotting, and turns to the book. There it is told him that, 
since different genera start into growth at different times, they 
must be treated accordingly; then exceptions to the “ general 
rule” are noted; and then the author gives admirable directions 
for performing the operation. But where is the particular hint 
that good man looked for ? Until the culture has become so general 
that some publisher is tempted to employ a practised writer, with 
sufficient ee of his subject, to — a treatise, the 
amateur must still seek elementary principles for himself, at some 
waste of cash and a reckless expenditure of temper. To grow 
orchids, speaking generally, is the very easiest of amusements, or 
business, if you regard it in tbat light. But it has taken us years 
to discover, with thought and observation and experience—and cost 
—what books might tell in one clear, intelligible page of rules. 
Instead, they give generalities, say that this and that condition is 
desirable, but seldom a word about the means of producing it. 
It is not to be understood, however, that one cannot have a 
charming show without careful arrangements. Quite the con- 
trary. So amiable is the class of these sweet things which a man 
of small income—and good sense—would undertake, that a child 
can manage them in any greenhouse, or very, very nearly, And 
the owner may well be content, unless, guided by some evil influence 
he visit one of the grand collections. Remembering our own case 
formerly, we should advise him in especial, if he be anxious 
to preserve his complacency, to keep away from St. Albans. One 
may view Mr. Sander’s warm-houses, as elsewhere, with calm 
admiration, since they are the domain of wealthy folks, whose 
triumph is not humiliating. But the glorious riot of the Odonto- 
glossums and that class, the insolent exuberance of their roots, 
their great green heads and curled plumes of flower, rouse a 
feeling mingled of ecstasy and self-contempt in the modest 
amateur. For these are things that any one can grow, and even 
flower, almost anywhere; and, if he has looked into the science of 
the cultivation, he feels assured that Mr. Sander has no magic 
sses, The secret of his success is easy enough—it lies beneath 
one’s feet in literal truth, though never a book with which we are 
et gives one hint thereof. 
tis a blessed point of orchid culture, though humorously in- 
convenient in another point of view, that there is no end to it. A 
man who feels the afflatus is eternally pushed onward; even those 
who take it up asa fashion experience something of the kind. One 
of the miscellaneous dealers of Covent Garden, whom we patron- 
ized in an earlier phase of existence, used to send us his catalogue of 
roses and lilies and things. He dropped the practice, and after a 
time we asked him why. “Ah,” send | he, “I heard you had gone 
in for orchids, and then it’s all over with a customer!” No doubt 
thisis the rule: it must beso. If one does really “‘ go in,” no other 
class of flower can interest the mind. Every day new varieties 
are announced, every week new species. When Sir Trevor 
Lawrence addressed the Conference, little more than three years 
ago, he mentioned that five thousand “vv were known, and 
two thousand were under cultivation. It the figures were true at 
that time they are vastly too moderate now. Eight thousand 
and three thousand are the proportions accepted at this date. If 
a grower care for the science of his pursuit he will find material 
for study, for intellectual delight also, in every one of these. It 
is not the cultivated varieties which attract him, chosen as they 
are, of course, for beauty of flower, but those dull in tint, or 
microscopic, which offer such strange problems, such amazing con- 
trivances, such startling anomalies, to employ his mind. But three 
thousand species worth a mere gardener’s attention give room 
enough assuredly. We never heard an estimate of the number of 
“varieties ” attached to each of these; but since fifty-eight are 
accredited to Masdevallia Harryana in an ordinary catalogue of 
the trade, twenty-eight to Cattleya Mossim, forty to Cattleya 
Triane, and so on, they may be reckoned by myriads. The 
uantity increases day by day. We have been told that Mr. 
arner had one hundred and forty varieties of Cattleya Mossize 
at the same time, and a number even more astonishing is attributed 
to Cattleya Triane, Many of these natural “sports,” if such 
they be, are so distinct that only a skilled botanist recognizes 
their identity of species. Among the innumerable fascinations of 
orchid-growing not least is the delightful probability that any 
imported plant one buys may turn out to be a new and striking 
variety. ‘To give an instance—instances are always desirable, as 
has been said. Last autumn we bought six pieces of Oncidium 
Sarcodes. The first flowered in spring; but, instead of the 
accepted form, it gave us an exquisite “ arrangement” in green 
and yellow, with the scent of a whole bed of lilies of the valley. 
So far as we have learned up to the present, this is unique. One 
more has bloomed, but it offered no peculiarities. Again, a 
Ceelogyne cristata gave us last year an upright flower, not 
pendulous at all, with a lip neatly rounded off and finished at the 


point where indentations on each side approach one another in 
the usual form. The reader must have a dull imagination, and 
must be strangely ignorant of the value attaching to eccentric 
orchids as property, if he cannot understand our feeling as we 
watch that net swell day by day, perfecting another bloom. 
If its graceful “deformity” prove to be congenital, one more 
variety is added to the species, and a notable. 

But all this is still the obvious outside allurement of the culture ; 
its inward delight is far keener and deeper. This is not the place 
to expound it, nor would it be advisable, when our object is, as 
always, to interest every reader and to tempt him on. If he be 
intelligent, he will come to feel these hidden joys, though he be 
unable to pursue them. But—entreating a moment's patience, 
since the word is terrible—we would venture to speak of 
hybridization. There is not really anything to alarm in this 
topic however treated, but our aim shall be to present it in 
an engaging light. All botanists from Linneus unto Darwin 
accepted as a principle that orchids could not be “ crossed,” 
and loved them accordingly. Mr. James Bateman has told 
a story of his youth. The Rev. Mr. Huntly, a most distin- 
guished savant, observed to him, “I like these plants, in fact, 
they are the only ones I grow, with cacti, because those fiends 
the hybridizers cannot touch them.” He died in that happy 
assurance, we trust; his survivors declare with grim humour that 
they have not forgiven Darwin for dispelling it, nor ever will. 
But as a matter of fact it was not Darwin who played havoc with 
the theory. Dean Herbert was first to announce, in 1847, that he 
had hybridized orchids; but the manner of his communication is 
so dry we are led tos t that the secret was well known, am 
his friends, at least. To Mr. John Harris, surgeon of Exeter, wi 
be granted for all time the honour of introducing this practice—or 
the infamy, as old-fashioned botanistsdeclareit. He showed Dominy 
how to do it, and forthwith the business was launched ; the latter 
gentleman being manager to Messrs. Veitch. How many hundred 
are now established, we have not the least idea; but, whatever 
the amount, it will certainly go on increasing by arithmetical pro- 
gression. This charming and most profitable employment is 
followed by hundreds of skilful men, but the results at present are 
comparatively small. It must be so from the nature of things— 
for Mr. Veitch has published a table of his experience, which 
shows that Lelia and Cattleya demand from ten to twelve years 
before they flower—some, sixteen years; Lycaste, seven or eight ; 
Zygopetalum, five to nine years, according to the cross; Masde- 
vallias, four to five years; and soon. When it is recalled that 
these seedlings have to be propagated before they come before 
the public, it is astonishing that such numbers are already 
to be bought. This is the grand purpose to which amateurs 
should be encouraged and stimulated, if so much may be said 
without peril from the irate gens of botanists. The difficulties 
are great, but absorbing in fascination, the anomalies endlessly 
perplexing, the surprises and disappointments equally unaccount- 
able. But of such things interest is begotten, and the prize, 
when won, has no rival among earthly pleasures of the in- 
tellectual sort. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


She programme on Saturday was designed to commemorate 
Schubert’s death, which took place on the 19th of November, 
1828. A judicious choice was made of the composer's works, 
and one that showed several sides of his marvellous achievement. 
Schubert’s music became acclimatized at the Crystal Palace, and 
to play it always seems a peculiarly grateful task to the orchestra 
and their conductor. Perhaps not even Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
phonies meet with a more sympathetic and intelligent treatment; 
and on this occasion in particular the musicians were in such 
fine temper that the concert may be pronounced the best of those 
we have listened to this season. The programme was headed by 
the Overture in E minor, “ Allegro moderato,” a piece but seldom 
heard, we believe, and played on Saturday afternoon for the first 
time at these concerts. It opened boldly and decidedly; and 
the sounding resonance and resolute energy with which first 
theme strode in instantly revealed the perfect ensemble of the 
orchestra and its full body and fine quality of tone. A second sub- 
ject, written chiefly to bring out the lighter wind instruments, 
enters with hesitating steps, a complete contrast to the first 
theme. In these and other delicate and fragmentary phrases the 
handling of the flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons did the 
greatest credit to the performers, and presaged well for the execu- 
tion of the rest of the concert, and more especially of the 
Symphony. The overture ends with a spirited flourish, depending 
for its effect more on the quality of the instrumentation , vey on 
the character of the oh 

Mr. F, Neruda was the instrumental soloist. His contributions 
to the programme were the only numbers of the concert taken out 
of other music than Schubert's. He appeared, in connexion with 
the orchestra, in a “Concertstiick” of his own for oe 
which has never before been performed in public. It is a work 
slight orchestral importance, in which no great effeet is obtained 
from some pleasant subjects of a quiet and tranquil sort, in spite 
of an opening which suggests an archaic and out-of-the-way 
tonality. It struck one, in fact, as the composition of a virtuoso; 
and its execution, though reticent almost to tameness, showed the 
composer’s thorough mastery of the instrument. As solos he 
afterwards gave “ Feuillets d’ ” and “Mazurka in 0” 
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(D. Popper), slight things, which he nevertheless rendered with 
conscientiousness. We may now return to the Schubert pro- 

, in which several well-known songs were included. Mrs. 
Fronschel undertook the interpretation of Die Junye Nonne, Stimme 
der Liebe, and Haidenrdslein. To the perfect artistry of the result 
the exquisitely shaded pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. George 
Henschel contributed not a little, but Mrs. Henschel also did her 

with great taste and feeling. 

A selection from Rosamunde occupied the middle of the pro- 
gramme. It began with the “ Entr’acte in B flat,” consisting of 
a short air of sweet and stately flow, and of two trios in G 
minor and B flat minor. The contrasts of colour, delicate and 
subdued as ~~ are throughout, affect the listener none the less 
for that, and the performance fortunately was full of refinement 
and grace. The soft, imploring breath of certain notes in the 
melody and the sweet subdued vivacity of others were felt with 
an excellent unity of intention, while the flutes and clarinets in 
the trios were blown with wonderful smoothness and certainty. 
Then came Der Vollmond strahit auf Bergeshéh'n, a romance, 
beautifully accompanied by quiet orchestration and full of the 
simplest pathos and the most tender grace imaginable. It is the 

ection of naturalness in accompanied song. Mrs. Henschel’s 
singing, as well as the orchestral playing, deserves the highest 
ise for sentiment and taste. The last number in the selection 
was the inimitable “ Ballet Air in G”—* Andantino.” Nothing 
can excel the daintiness of this whole thing—except, perhaps, its 
ical tenderness, 
hubert’s Symphony, No. 10, in C almost deserves to be called 
the Tenth Symphony, as Beethoven's choral is called the Ninth. 
As we said in speaking of Berlioz last Saturday, Schubert, though 
perfectly original, continued to look at art as Beethoven looked at 
it, and so to us he seems very little more of a modern, There 
is no doubt that the orchestration, at least, of the present work 
puts it on the same high footing as the nine symphonies of his 
greater predecessor. On Saturday the orchestra displayed a 
splendid energy in the huge fortes, the gorgeous storms of sound, 
and the savage outbursts of fury in the first movement. But they 
were no less artistic in their treatment of certain moments of 
grand breadth and noble calm, in the mysterious and hushed entry 
of the second section, and in the life and pm | which they gave 
to the strange persistence of single notes and chords. In the 
“ Andante con moto,” the sober march-like entrance of the strings, 
the delightful songs of the oboe and clarinet, the grand and 
strident a of the full band, &c., met in turn with due 
appreciation from the orchestra, who played with the clear and 
decided phrasing of one man. In fact, every variety of force, of 
plaintive melody, of formidable thunder went to produce the 
utmost possible effect of unity and contrast. The immense string 
tushes in the “Scherzo” were as clear as day, and the lovely 
swaying figure which stands in effective opposition was accented 
with grace and finesse. No evidences of fatigue or carelessness 
Were apparent in the irresistible brio with which the impetuous 
“ Finale ” was reeled off. All the notable points were admirably 
indicated, and the shading was intelligent and artistic in spite of 
the pace. The lead off in triplets went with steady and rapid 
——- and an impressive etlect of force was produced by the 
our notes given by the strings near the end of the storm of 
triumph. 


@DIPUS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


HERE is something in the nature of a climax in the pro- 
duction upon an amateur stage at a University of such a play 
j nus. It certainly has this advantage—that 
the man does not live, and probably never has lived, who could 
act either of the principal réles as they ought to be acted, if the 
ought, speaking in the abstract, to acted nowadays at all. 
There may have been Greeks who could do it, but there are many 
things about the Greeks which we do not know. At present it is 
not too much to say that, if any person could and did vividly and 
convincingly portray the emotions which, arguing from the known 
to the unknown, may be supposed to be appropriate to the position 
in which CEdipus and Jocasta find themselves in the play, no one 
would thank Cin for having done so. It is possible to suggest 
situations too horrible to be dwelt upon in detail, and Sophocles 
did so in this play. Having essayed to approach artistic heights 
which it was certain that they could not approach, and which no 
one could wish them to approach, the managers of these revivals 
may with a good conscience proceed, as they are said to be going 
to, to put their laurels to one of their proverbial uses. The Ajar, 
the Birds, the Eumenides, and the Gdipus have provided a great 
many worthy folks with a great deal of elegant amusement. They 
have introduced a new and entertaining feature into a University 
life of which want of newness or of entertainment was not the 
principal fault, and if they have not really much increased the 
existing stock of Greek scholarship or literary proficiency, nobody 
ever thought they would, eud at any rate they have done nothing 
to diminish it. 
The daily news have informed the studious public, with 
much amplitude and exactitude of detail, who C2dipus was, and 
where he was king of,and where king-elect, and what was pro- 
phesied about him, and whom he killed, and whom he purported 
to marry, and what came of it all, with what assistance from 
what other edifying dramatis persone, The striking feature of the | 


performance was, as it has generally been in these performances, 
the stage management. Committee, managers, artists, instructors, 
and performers all worked with a will, and nothing that ex- 
perience, patience, and earnestness could do to make the repre- 
sentation thoroughly satisfactory was left undone or half done. 
The scenery was admirable, the dressing at once correct and 
magnificent, the grouping of the figures equally natural and 
effective—a sure sign of indefatigable industry—and the manage- 
ment of the Chorus a triumph of ingenuity. Regarding the 
acting there is really not very much that is profitable to say, 
CEdipus, who was hardly equal physically to his part, was a little 
inclined to hurry and to be pettish in the earlier scenes. (The 
former failing was especially excusable, in consideration of the 
facts that the monarch’s speeches are not of the shortest, and that 
the first performance endured from eight o'clock till twenty 
minutes past eleven.) But he went on improving, and in grappling 
with his impossible task showed more dramatic power than those 
who saw him for the first time had been led to expect. As the 
playing of Jocasta in such a way as to make the spectator appreciate 
the situation to the uttermost is (happily) rather more beyond the 
reach of anybody, and especially of a man, than that of (idipus, 
it may be questioned whether the Committee were well advised 
in casting their best actor for the part. It was a necessarily 
inadequate, but remarkably good, perfurmance. The intelligence 
and the assiduity of Teiresias, the Herdsman, and the Messenger 
from the Palace have been deservedly praised, and several good 
judges selected Creon for especial commendation. A {fair woman 
and four brave (and truly magnificent) men came as near to per- 
fection in the playing of mute attendants as is given to humanity ; 
but the University of Cambridge would be in a melancholy con- 
dition if its undergraduate ranks could not furnish five young 
gentlemen whose physical and intellectual qualities indisputably 
attained the standard of excellence necessary for these purposes. 
It may seem invidious to praise individuals where all concerned 
deserve so much praise, but it is no more than justice to record 
that the invaluable services of Mr. J. W. Clark were as un- 
grudgingly rendered as they always have been to dramatic per- 
formances at Cambridge, notwithstanding unhappy circumstances 
in which many men would have found justification for relaxing 
their laborious efforts. Mr. J. O'Connor had less scope for the 
exercise of his talent than on the occasions of previous perform- 
ances, as only one scene was required, and that one without any 
distance in it ; but his work was as felicitous as be/ore. 

That expression will serve to remind our readers that a Greek 
play at Cambridge is something more than a Greek play. There 
have to be considered not only the sternly classical taste of the 
average undergraduate, but also the requirements of enthusiastic 
ladies from the purlieus of the Station Road and the Huntingdon 
Road, and from the nameless wastes behind the “ backs ” and the 
college cricket-grounds, Also there are the cultivated of both 
sexes who troop humbly “up” from London, and make a “ first 
night ” at Mr. Redfarn’s “Theatre Royal” not so absolutely un- 
like a first night at the Savoy or the Lyceum. Therefore—to put 
it shortly—a Greek play at Cambridge has to be something of, 
let us say, an oratorio as well. Therefore Dr. Stanford nobly 
prepares music, yea music of an ambitious and “advanced” 
character, and very fine music it is, and has motives, and includes 
suitable chords struck for the entrance of important perso 
and altogether illustrates the play in a manner not wholly un- 
worthy of Bayreuth. In a word, it deserves an article to itself, 
and perhaps shall have it, only not now. 

As it has been permitted to be understood that there will not 
be another Greek play at Cambridge for three years, and possibly 
not then, one or two words of general application may not be out 
of place. Inhabitants of London have darkly surmised, from facts 
observed by themselves, that there is some weird principle, intel- 
ligibly known to no one, common to’ the promotion of Greek 

lays and the manufacture of soap. The existence of this principle 
as been postulated, like the existence of ether, because it is 
impossible otherwise to explain why these two industries are, 
above all others, liable to become the prey of the advertiser. 
Even at Cambridge there was an outburst of advertising, radi- 
mentary, it is true, like the tail in man, yet perceptible. Each 
— was supplied not only with an excellent and most 
borate playbill, but also with a little packet of printed com- 
munications, informing him or her that he or she could get this 
edition of the play here, and that edition of the music there, and 
that he or she might not applaud—or talk—except between 
the acts, and so forth. There was, indeed, one other suggestion 
whereby it was sought to account for the prominence of this 
exciting literature; but it is not complimentary to Mr. Redfarn’s 
upholsterer, and shall not be promulgated here. As already indi- 
cated, the proposed reldche will probably do the cause of Greek 
plays no harm. Inthree years a new generation of undergraduates 
will have come to pass who know not Ajax or the Lumenides, If 
so, there will be an untried pleasure awaiting them, and they will 
be fortunate if they find and give as much satisfaction in it as 
their predecessors. But perhaps their wayward fancies may 
fram something quite new. In that case, why should they not 
try the dramas given to the world by Chinese authors? ‘They 
will find these plays, as compared with those of the Greeks, rather 
more unintelligible, decidedly more indecent, and much longer. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


E have had frequent occasion to speak of Mr. Aubrey Hunt's 
pictures and sketches at the Academy, the British Artists, 
the Nineteenth Century, and other Exhibitions, Two of his 
sketches — the other day at Messrs. Tooth’s show, and now 
a small exhibition of some thirty or forty of his works has been 
opened at the Goupil Galleries. He is one of the most accom- 
ished amongst the many young artists who have acquired their 
technical methods in French studios, and he has besides some- 
thing free and personal in the dexterity with which he handles 
his brush. The appearance of such work in English galleries 
does good in showing other resources of the art of oil-painting 
than those which have been relied upon habitually by English 
artists. Mr. Hunt is especially admirable as a sketcher. He ob- 
tains a large amount of truth, and of the sort that is conveyed 
to us by a glance at nature, and is remembered in the general 
recollection of an impression. The kind of view of nature which 
he takes is eaedidhy suitable for treatment in a sketch, and 
Mr. Aubrey Hunt shows how, by elegance, quickness, and con- 
sistency, handling may be made to give to a sketch all the com- 
pleteness and art necessary to a little picture. ‘his idea of a 
m or small work of art differs very much from the elaborated 
ind of finish practised by the old Dutch and Flemish painters, 
but we venture to think that, as it has been perfected by 
Constable, Corot, Daubigny, and living men, it is worthy of a 
ee beside the more generally accepted form of the art. Mr. 
unt’s canvases illustrate the modern growth of this style of 
sketch-picture, and an inspection of them will show that he 
neither strives after an exquisite preciousness of elaboration nor 
falls into the unkempt and unintentional raggedness of the sketch. 
His work is to a great extent decorative, and always painted on 
some principle or convention. His belief in nature is not of an 
unreasoving fetish-like character. Bald, painful, mechanical 
realism is a dying creed everywhere, and in England it has been 
supplanted before it was fairly established. The great cause of 
its decay lies in the fact that, while it pretended to despise art, it 
‘was often less true, and conveyed meaner, but no more real, views of 
nature. Many people without a natural sense of decorative beauty or 
of the meaning of style in laying on paint will object to Mr. Hunt's 
‘work, and some whose attention has been directed to other quali- 
ties than he pursues may find him lacking in those they consider 
essential. He is not profound, intense, or fervid ; he does not go 
deep into questions of shape, structure, or individual expression. 
Nor does he seek romantic effect ; his tone and colour suggest the 
ordinary view of things; they are but slightly modified by re- 
collection of exceptional and poetic effects. He has little of the 
classic spirit; detesting with most modern artists the appearance 
of formality, he avoids an evident balance and symmetry in the 
masses, a marked ~ ey in the lines, of his composition. His 
view of painting and of the conventions that make it an art may 
be seen in his handling more than in his sentiment or his com- 
position. His brush-work is of very high quality; elegant, 
spirited, and finished in style, it expresses his own feelings as well 
as external facts. In comparatively large and ambitious canvases, 
such as “Summer Holidays” (24), where the figure is con- 
spicuous, Mr. Hunt is less successful than he is in sketches with 
8 more pronounced landscape interest. Among these it is difficult 
to pick out any for special commendation. Perhaps “A Misty 
Evening ” (12) is the most poetical, and “ Waiting for the Tide ” (32) 
the most delicately true in its subtle values of grey colour. Very 
tine skies are to be seen in “The Mouth of the Seine ” (39), 
*‘ Cloudland” (19), and the blond aérial sketch “ Summer Skies ” 
(6). “ Afternoon on the Marne” (18) and “ Noisy-le-Grand ” (1) 
bear some resemblance to Daubigny’s dark-green pictures; and 
Mr. Hunt’s cleverness in touching-in a suggestion of figures and 
confused detail is well exampled in “Ouverture de la Péche ” (11) 
and “Old Lumberman ” (41). 

Mr. Mendoza’s Gallery contains examples of almost every kind 
of black-and-white work, whether suitable for commercial repro- 
duction or intended to stand on their own merits as pictures, 
Those in oil are few. Mr. A. Webb's “Shades of Night” (20) 
contains more suggestion of colour than may be considered fair 
in a strict black-and-white; but it makes a pleasantly decorative 
Go, with its rich, warmed-up, transparent colour. Mr. C. W. 

yllie’s “ The Pool; near London Bridge ” (93), though true in 
tone and well drawn, suffers from a multiplicity of weak strokes, 
welcome enough doubtless to a stupid engraver, but productive 
of the fuzzy and unpictorial aspect of a haystack. ‘ The 
Rookery” (80), by Mr. J. N. Drummond, shows some appreci- 
ation of an effect in nature rendered somewhat unavailing by 
a —_— and not very intelligent laboriousness. Mr. A. Ward’s 
“Love's Messenger” is a fairly-painted figure-subject. One or 
two simply washed water-colour drawings merit close attention. 
Mr. R. W. Macbeth’s contributions in this line are very charm- 
ing, perhaps more so than his large pictures. “In the Fens, 
Evening” (134), a variation on his “Fen Lode,” and “The 
Ship Inn, Lynn” (146), must please artists of all schools b 
their unaffected, yet stylish, freedom of manner. Mr. W. 
Hatherell’s “ Guards’ Club, Maidenhead” (91), is another ex- 

uisitely soft, loose, and suggestive water-colour. Messrs. J. 

harlton and R. Barnes send well-drawn examples of an effective 
convention in outline and wash. In the more solid process with 
white in the wash, suitable for engraving, Mr. G. L. Seymour and 
Mr. Caton Woodville attain considerable success. In pen and ink 
‘we noticed Mr, W. L. Wyllie’s “ Hull: River Training Ship in 
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Harbour” (65) ; Mr. A. Paoletti’s “ Venetian Fisher Boy” (78), 
clever and precise as an etching; Mr. T. Macquoid’s “ Spani 

Posada” (77), and “ Beggars at a Church Door” (136), both full 
of architectural interest ; and works by Messrs. W. Hatherell, 
F, Emmanuel, Napier Hemy, and Du Maurier. Much excellent 
drawing in chalk is to be seen. Mr. Albert Moore's “ Study of a 
Head” (45), simply and exquisitely modelled in line, is perhaps 
the most masterly. Very poetical work contes from Mr. V, 
Yglesias in landscape and from Mrs. B. Lemon in landscape with 
figure. The first produces a fine bold effect with a stormy sky ia 
“Sunset after Rain” (139), and the second a dignitied and 
tranquil scheme of broad decorative tone in “ Where I Would Be 
I Cannot” (128). Mr. ©. Whymper uses a mixture of methods 
with sufficient delicacy in “ Evening in the Fields” (54); and the 
art of pastel is represented by Mr. Gianetti’s rather too smooth 
and combed-down work, “Il Penseroso” (96) and “ Shepherdess 


of the Italian Tyrol ” (89). 


THE PAPAL JUBILEE. 


as announcement, which has just been made public, that a 
deputation of English pilgrims in honour of the Pa 

Jubilee will be received at Rome in January, a Scotch deputation 
in February, and an Irish one in March of next year reminds us 
of the near approach of the impending celebration. A Jubilee, as 
shall be presently explained, has for many centuries past consti- 
tuted a normal element—and in one sense an extremely serviceable 
one—in the regular and periodical solemnities of the Holy Roman 
Church. The present observance however is not an ordinary but 
an extraordinary Jubilee, somewhat analogous—magnis componere 

—to the celebration of a golden wedding. Far be it from us 
to on AY that phrase any suspicion of impropriety. Popes, as 
everybody knows, do not marry any more than the humblest 
priest under their spiritual rule. But priests are supposed by their 
ordination, like nuns by their religious profession, to be wedded to 
the Church. They bind themselves by a lifelong vow, not less 
obligatory or sacred than the vow of matrimony, to an indissoluble 
union which thenceforth precludes all earthly ties of wedlock. 
And the ordination of a priest is consummated by the celebration 
of his first Mass. It is the jubilee or fiftieth anniversary of his. 
first mass that Leo XIII. is now about to commemorate. The 
occasion may therefore be said to be of a private and domestic 
rather than of a public character. It marks an epoch which must 
occur in the life of every priest who lives long enough, and which, 
considering the advanced age at which they are usually elected to- 
their high dignity, cannot have failed to occur during the reign of 
many former Popes. But we are not aware that it has ever been. 
publicly commemorated till quite recent times, when from various. 
causes the purely religious, as distinct from the secular and poli- 
tical, aspect of the Papacy has come much more prominently to 
the front. Pius IX., who reigned several years longer than any of 
his predecessors, kept in 1869 the Jubilee of his ordination, ané 
in 1877 the Jubilee of his episcopal consecration, over and above 
the celebration in 1875 of the regular Jubilee which is fixed to 
return at the end of every quarter of a century, but was omitted 
in 1850, during the “exile” at Gaeta. But he was probably tie 
first Pope who gave public prominence to either of these personal 
anniversaries, In doing so he of course established a precedent 
which was sure to be followed in the future, and the command- 
ing personality of Leo XIII. secures for the jubilee of his en- 
trance on his priestly career, Dec. 31, 1837, an interest which is 
not confined to those who acknowledge his spiritual jurisdiction. 
He is a man who weuld pretty certainly have made his mark 
in whatever line of life he had chosen, and the circumstance of his 
choosing an ecclesiastical career has already been proved to have 
a critical bearing on the future of the Papacy and the many 
= civil and religious, which have a necessary connexion 
with it. 

We may have occasion at a later date for noticing the cere- 
monial observance of the forthcoming anniversary at Rome. 
But meanwhile a word of explanation as to the meaning and 
nature of these solemnities, which of course derive their name and 
idea from the old Mosaic ritual, may not be unacceptable to our 

ers. 

The Jubilee year was first instituted in 1300 by Boniface VIIL, 
one of the most ambitious but not most fortunate of the long live 
of pontiffs, who added the second crown to the triple tiara, but 
in his undignified and disastrous struggle with Philip the Fair 
seriously compromised the substantial authority of his See. The 
original aim of the institution was—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—-the very mundane and practical one of replenishing an exhausted 
treasury. And if any faith may be placed in the contemporary re- 
cords of two million pilgrims flocking to the threshold of the 
Apostles, and of two priests being daily occupied from morning to 
night in raking up the gold pieces poured torth in a perpetual 
stream before the shrine of St. Peter, the experiment so far turned 
out a signal success. And this helps to account for the cha’ 
introduced in rapid succession in the frequency of the observance. 
Jubiiee year was directed by Boniface VILI. to be observed at the 
close of every century, but at the end of the first half-century 
Clement VI. found it convenient to reduce the term to every fifty 
years, and Urban VI., who succeeded to the Papacy in 1378, hit 
on the expedient of further limiting the interval to thirty-three 
years—in memory of the life of our Lord—and celebrated the 
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third Jubilee accordingly in 1383. But this somewhat arbitrary, 
limit was soon discovered to be also too long. In 1475 Sixtus IV. 
—not the most exemplary of pontiffls—cut it down again to the 
more obvious interval of every twenty-five years, which has held 
its ground since then. To the replenishment of the Papal coffers 
was added, as time went on, a further motive for these trequently 
recurring celebrations, which became under the Popes of the 
Counter-Reformation period the dominant one. What the periodical 
visit ad limina azostolorum exacted of bishops—every tive years in 
Europe, every ten years from the Colonies—is for the priesthood, 
that in its measure and degree the periodical pilgrimage to Rome 
every twenty-five years—and of late, as we have seen, much 
oftener—became for the laity. No doubt it has served also to 
bring in substantial offerings, which since the fall of the Temporal 
Power are more urgently required. But gifts of money can in 
these days just as easily be transmitted to Rome without personal 
attendance; the great value of a periodical pilgrimage is its ten- 
dency to encourage that sense of intimate dependence on the Holy 
See and devotion to it which forms the leading aim of the policy 
of ultramontane centralization, first introduced by the Jesuits and 
— on with redoubled vigour and persistence during the last 

f century and notably during the reign of Pius 1X. This, to 
do them justice, rather than the mere acquisition of funds, has been 
usua!ly the main object of the Popes of the last three centuries, 
and was certainly the main object of Pius IX., who cared nothing 
for money except so far as it might promote the interests of the 
Church. Still more is this true of his successor, who has more- 
over formed a much higher and larger estimate of those interests. 
It may be added that Pius IX. not only approved in principle of 
multiplied pilgrimages and functions of all kinds, but thoroughly 
enjoyed them. He was nowhere more entirely in his element than 
when holding a public reception at the Vatican or pontificating 
in St. Peter’s, and natarally so, for by universal consent he played 
his part alike in ecclesiastical or social ceremonials admirably well. 


manner—springing, it is fair to say, from a really genial disposition 
—exactly fitted him for such a réle, while for the graver duties of 
his office, to which Leo XIII. has addressed himself with so much 
effect, he had little aptitude. To the present Pope on the other 
band the receptions and solemnities of this Jubilee year will be a 
weariness and trial, not a pleasure; he may be trusted to do his 
part not only with conscientious assiduity, but with his wonted 
dignity and grace, but we may safely assume that he will not be 
sorry when the unwelcome necessity is over, and he can return 
to the uninterrupted prosecution of those studies and avocations 
which are at once more conducive to the great task he has set 
himself to achieve and more congenial to his taste. 

Meanwhile there is one fatal mistake in the observance of the 
coming Jubilee which the Pope, if he is wise—and we believe he 
is wise—will exert his influence to proscribe. It was intimated 
the other day by a newspaper Correspondent—whether accurately 
or not we cannot + pas an address drawn up for signature 
ny Hungarian Catholics contained such pointed reference to the 

emporal Power as to have already caused serious offence in high 

uarters at Rome and elsewhere. There can at all events be no 
ubt that the ultramontane party throughout Europe will be 
anxious to turn the occasion to account for their own purposes, 
and if Pius 1X. were still on the throne they would have received 
every encouragement in doing so. But it is incredible that 
Leo XIII. can anticipate, and not likely that he desires, such a 
reversal of the manifest course and tendency of events as the 
restoration of his civil princedom would imply. Nor could there 
in any case be a more ap ye | inopportune occasion for reopen- 
ing that controversy than the solemn observance of an anniversary 
so entirely removed from all secular and political associations 
as that of the Pope’s ordination and first Mass, If the Jubilee 
was designed to commemorate his election tu the Papal Chair, or 
even if it was one of the periodical celebrations which recur every 
quarter of a century, there might be some plausible excuse for 
introducing this contentious matter into the congratulatory ad- 
dresses, though even so it would argue small discretion. As it is 
the subject could only be dragged in head and shoulders, as though 
a speaker at a wedding breakfast were to discuss the prospects of 
the political party favoured by the bridegroom. Nor is this all. 
The King of Italy has Jews expressed his desire that every 
facility s be affo: for this religious guthering in the 
capital, with the motive of which as a Catholic Sovereign he is 
himself in full sympathy. There would therefore be an exquisite 
tefinement of bad taste in seeking to convert it into a protest 
against the unity of the Italian kingdom. And the occasion will 
not of course be thus abused if it is plainly understood that such a 
treatment of it would not meet with the approval of his Holiness. 
It may at least be hoped and believed that our Roman Catholic 
countrymen will clear of so infelicitous a blunder. The 
Duke of Norfolk has been very properly chosen to head the 
English contingent of pilgrims, and will also, it is reported, be 
the bearer of a gracious from her Majesty to Leo XIII. 
response to the congratulations transmitted to her through 
gr. Scilla on her Jubilee. His zealous attachment and muni- 
ficent devotion to his hereditary faith are above suspicion, but he 
is known for a loyal Englishman as well as a loyal Catholic, and 
whatever opinion he may entertain about the Temporal Power we 
may be sure that he would not desire his friendly mission to the 
Head of his Church to take the shape of an unfriendly demon- 
stration against a power in close alliance with the British Crown. 
Leo, XIII. like other high potentates has forces at home to reckon 


with he can only partially control, but he is presumably strong 
enough in this matter to restrain the importunate unwisdom of @ 
class of professing devotees who make it their boast to be “ mora 
papal than the Pupe.” 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


PAILLERON’S comedy, Le Monde ot Ton 
sennuie, possesses scarcely any plot, but the dialogue is 
intinitely witty and amusing. Moreover, the character of the 
Duchess de Réville is an absolute creation, which Mlle. M. Brohan 
in 1881, when the piece was first produced, played inimitably, At 
the Royalty Theatre this difficult part is entrusted to Mme, 
Devoyod, who — a highly finished picture of the a 
spirituelle, sensible, and kindly grande dame. Nothing coul 

exceed the cleverness of her make-up. Nota detail is neglected, 
from the plain lace cap and the rich, but well-worn, black silk 
dress, to the eyeglass dangling from the old-fashioned watch- 
chain, and the very substantial shoes with their square toes. Tho 
Duchess is a sensible woman, who has settled down to enjoy her 
old age, fully conscious of her great rank, and utterly regardless 
of the opinions of others; sure that her faultless manners, her 
dignity, and her grace will make her shine forth for what she is, 
be the toilettes of those who surround her ever so magniticent, 
Mme. Devoyod carries out her impersonation, not only in her 
appearance and manner, but even in her voice, which has alf 
the distinction, and at the same time some of the gruffness, which is 
so characteristic of an old French lady. One of the most admirable 
qualities of this really consummate piece of acting is its sim- 
plicity and subtle finish, and, above all, the total absence of any 
attempt to attract attention to any one point in particular, Mme. 
Devoyod acts on regardless of her public, and she talks as if to. 


His ti oy : a : banity of | fucsts in her own house. It would be difficult to surpass the sly 
ne voice, impressive presence, and @ gracious urbanity OF jook of drollery with which she delivers some of her lines. For 


instance, when she is entreating Mme. de Céran to allow her to 
make up a match between Suzanne, the illegitimate daughter of 
her own son, and the young Count Roger de Céran. “ Une enfant 
naturelle!” exclaims Mme. de Céran indignantly. “ Naturelle! et 
bien, quoi? Est-ce que tous les enfants ne sont naturels ? ” 
she shrewdly answers. And then, when reminded that she is 
romantic, her delightful reply is, “ C'est de mon age, ma niéces 
Les femmes le sont deux fois—a seize ans pour elles et 4 soixante 
ans pour les autres!” Mme. Jane May played Suzanne—a kind- 
hearted, giddy, and childish gamine de Paris of the great world— 
charmingly. Of course, had she been representing an English 
girl of the same class, she might be cha with over-acting, and’ 
even affectation; but a French young lady just emancipated from 
convent is of a different tribe altogether, and Mme. May is evidently, 
well acquainted with the species. She has the merriest and most 
silvery lavgh imaginable. Her ee is very amusing, and so 
also is the spirit of frolic which she manifests when, planting herself 
in the background of the circle of learned personages listening to. 
Bellac’s profound lecture on “ Love,” she interrupts him constantly, 
in the most solemn parts of his discourse, with a funny quizzing 
“ Bravo!” There was a good deal of natural pathos, too, displayed 
by ber in the scene with the Duchess, in which she declares her 
love; and in the great scene of the last act she wasadmirable. A 
compliment certainly is due to Mme, May’s taste in dress. It is not 
often one sees upon the stage so perfect a young girl's costume as the 
one she wore in the last two acts, though the description of such. 
fairy-like fabrics were best left to the imagination. Mme. de 
Céran was played by Mme. de Sévry rather indifferently. She 
did not understand the humour of the part; but, on the other 
hand, Mme. Dangeville made an amusing Mme, Paul Raymond, a- 
thorough bright-witted, vulgar Frenth bourgeoise; and Mme. 
Linange was so handsome as Miss Lucy Watson that one quite. 

with the Duchess in saying that her spectacles were “ des 
infamies.” The men were not up to the mark, Bellac excepted ; 
and M, Fraizer did the best he could with a part which requires 
an actor of the first rank to render it really effective. M. Lenormont, 
although he acted with sufficient impulse as Roger de Céran, was, 
like most French actors in modern comedy, badly dressed, 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE COAL TRADE. 


N° better indicator perhaps of the drift of trade can be found. 
than the condition of the coal industry. It is the great 
instrument of production. ‘lherefore, trade cannot be active 
without there being at the same time much demand for coal, and 
consequently a rise in prices, On the other hand, when trade is. 
depressed the demand for coal falls off and prices decline. For a 
long time past the coal industry has been sorely depressed, but at 
last there are signs of improvement. For more than a year now 
there has been a very slight and gradual revival in general trade. 
In particular trades we noted lately that the shipping trade was 
showing signs of improvement; while railway tratlic returns, 
especially the returns of goods traffic, have been showing 
increases, It is natural to expect that the improvement in the- 
shipping trade should give an impetus to the demand for coal.. 
For domestic pu: s the demand is The popula-. 


regular. 
tion grows year by year, and so does the wealth of the oueey> 
and naturally a steady increase in coal consumption follows. T. 
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character of the seasons, no doubt, affects more or less the con- 
sumption. A very severe winter would increase consumption 
and a very mild one would decrease it. But, speaking broadly, 
there is little room for great change in the consumption for domestic 
es. Itis in the demand for trade purposes that the great 
uctuations occur ; and, as we have just been saying, the revival in 
theshipping trade and the general improvementshown by the increase 
in the railway traflic returns, are at last being followed by signs 
of improvement in the coal trade. In the month of October last 
year the total exports of coal, coke, cinders, and fuel amounted to 
2,086,771 tons; in October last the same exports amounted to 
2,113,998 tons. There is thus an increase for the month of 
27,227 tons, or about 1} per cent. For the ten months of the 
current year the exports amounted to 20,464,139 tons, against 
19,506,341 tons in the corresponding period of last year; an 
increase of 957,798 tons, or somewhat over 4} ag cent. Both for 
the month and for the ten months it will thus be seen there is an 
increase in the exports, though it is true the month shows propor- 
tionately a very much smaller increase than the ten months, 
inting, it would seem, to a falling off in the demand. It will 
seen as we proceed that there has been a falling off in certain 
directions. The increase, in fact, occurs only at certain ports, 
while there is an actual falling off at other ports. Thus, for 
the month of October the exports from the ports of South 
Wales show an increase in quantity of as much as 166,000 
tons, while the exports from the Tyne ports for the same period 
show a decrease of 57,000 tons. In these figures there would seem 
to be some justification for the fears expressed by some North of 
England newspapers, and the hopes entertained by some South 
Wales newspapers that a shifting of the coal trade from the North- 
Eastern ports to the South Wales ports is going on. And the 
evidence is stronger when we bear in mind that Cardiff has now 
me the largest exporter of coal of any port in the United 
ingdom. The shipments from that port last month amounted 
to 742,136 tons; while those from Newcastle, standing second, 
were only 614,766 tons; from Sunderland, which stands third, 
only 335,470 tons; and from Newport, which stands fourth, 
273,371 tons. It will be seen that amongst the four first ports 
there are two in South Wales—the first and the fourth—the 
second and third places being occupied by North-Eastern ports. 
The explanation would appear to be that the Protectionist 
policy adopted upon the Continent is telling very adversely upon 
the North-Eastern ports. It is obvious that the North-Kastern 
ports have a great advantage over those of South Wales in 
trading with the Baltic countries and the countries lying im- 
mediately across the German Ocean. Formerly the exports of 
coal to those countries were very large; but the Protectionist 
policy lately adopted has told very adversely upon this trade, and 
more particularly has the effect been adverse in the case of 
Germany. There has been a great development of the German 
coal trade and a considerable restriction of British exports of coal 
to Germany. On the other hand, it is equally evident that the 
ports of South Wales have an advantage over the North-Kastern 
ports in trading with the countries across the Atlantic and with 
the Far East, the Mediterranean, and the Australasian Colonies. 
A ship leaving a South Wales escapes the long and sometimes 
very dangerous passage down the German Ocean and through the 
Channel. Now, it is in the more distant countries that the recent 
revival in trade has occurred. It is quite true that the greatest 
revival has been in the United States, and that the United States 
produce coal enough for themselves ; but there has been a marked 
revival in South America also, more particularly in the Argentine 
Republic; and the shipping trade in the Far East and in the 
Mediterranean has likewise been recently improving. It is 
precisely in the exports to those parts of the world that the in- 
creased business manifests itself. Both for the ten months and 
for the single month of October there is a falling off this year 
in the exports to Russia compared with last year; there is 
also a falling off in the exports to Sweden and Norway, and a 
very marked falling off in those toGermany. For the month 
there is a considerable falling off likewise in the exports to 
Denmark, and a small falling off in those to Holland; but for the 
ten months there are increases in both those cases, Both for the 
month and for the ten months, however, Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, have taken less coal from us than they did 
last year, proving, as suggested above, that the North-Eastern 
rts are losing their old ascendency because of the lesser demand 
m the countries of northern Europe, itself a result, in the 
case of Germany and Russia, of the Protectionist policy now 
valent. On the other hand, there is a marked increase, 
th for the month and for the ten months, in the exports 
to Egypt and to the British East Indies, to “other countries” 
end to Italy. Turkey last month took likewise much more 
than in October last: year, as did Brazil. In “other coun- 
tries "—that is, countries not icularly enumerated in the 
Board of ‘Trade Returns—are included the River Plate countries, 
and the exports both to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video were 
large last month, Cardiff, for example, sent to Buenos Ayres 
24,095 tons, and to Monte Video 21,178 tons, Bnt while the 
geographical position of South Wales and the adverse fiscal policy 
of Germany and Russia are no doubt the main factors in the 
change that is going on, it is, we believe, incontestable that the 
South Wales steam coal is superior to all other coal for shipping 
and general manufacturing purposes, 
7 ing the future of trade generally, the improvement 
in the coal industry isa hopeful sign, and it is all the more 


hopeful when taken in conjunction with the improvement in the 
shipping trade, to which we recently called attention. The slower 
rate of increase in October, when compared with the whole ten 
months, is not, we apprehend, an unfavourable sign. It indicates 
only that the special customers of the North-Eastern ports—that 
is, Northern Europe with Germany and Holland—had diminished 
their purchases ; and largely, so far as Germany and Russia at 
any rate are concerned, this is a result of the Protectionist policy 
now supreme in those countries. But the large increase in the 
exports from South Wales point undoubtedly to a steady im- 
provement in the general trade of the world. If that improve~ 
ment continues we may expect an even more marked revival in 
our coal trade. The great prosperity of the United States has had 
less effect upon Europe than was generally anticipated. Partly, 
no doubt, this is due to the political anxieties that have prevailed 
throughout the whole year, and while these anxieties continue 
very great activity upon the Continent can hardly be looked for, 
On the other hand, there seems reason to hope that the improve- 
ment in the United States and in Central and Southern America 
will go on for a year or two longer; while there are indica- 
tions of increasing ay nnd in the Far East, and, we may 
hope, in Australia. At home, not only the improvement in the 
shipping trade, but the improvement in the railway traflic returns, 
show reviving confidence and a better business than has hitherto 
been done. The outbreak of a great war—which would, no doubt, 
have disastrous results immediately, so far as the money market 
is concerned, and which likewise would profoundly affect trade, 
stimulating some branches and depressing others—would be likely 
to have a stimulating effect upon the coal trade. There would be 
a brisk demand for shipping, and a brisk demand for shippi 
would, of course, lead to an active demand for coal. There wo 
also be a strong desire on the part of our own Government to 
lay up at the coaling stations quantities of coal. And, in 
addition, the demand that would created for matériel of war 
would lead to greater activity in the coal trade. If is 
served, on the other hand, we may hope that the slow 
improvement in trade will continue. Upon the Continent there 
appears to be less anxiety felt than there was some months ago, 
and consequently there is a revival of speculation on the Conti- 
nental bourses, showing that the capitalist class is less fearful of 
the outbreak of war, and more sree , therefore, to engage in new 
financial ventures. If this spirit continues to grow, the improve- 
ment in trade will extend to the Continent, every increase of 
the improvement will still further stimulate our own coal trade, 
Unless, therefore, there should be for any reason a check to the 
trade revival, the prospects of the coal wale seem better than they 
have been for a long time past, ' 


THE CIRCASSIAN. 


| gpm appear to be growing tired of the wild extrava- 
gance of those prolonged farces which during the last few 
2 have been dignified by the name of farcical comedies, 
ora long time pasta piece of this character called The Cir- 
cassian has been threatened at the Criterion Theatre; it was 
duced last week, and seems very likely to meet its deserts. 
fact is that unless extravagance is well sustained—unless, that is to 
say, it has a humorous foundation which the actors know how to 
develop—it passes from the ludicrous to the ridiculous, so on by 8 
rapid transition to the stupid, and thence to the exasperating. Mere 
incongruity is not farce, still less is it comedy of a kind which 
bears spreading out into three acts. We do not require probabi- 
lity in such pieces as that of which The Circassian is an unfavour- 
able specimen ; but there must be a certain amount of possibility. 
We want to feel that, eccentric as they are, the characters presented 
might have had an existence, otherwise the whole business becomes 
sheer burlesque. The Circassian is an adaptation of MM. Blavet 
and Fabrice Carré’s Un Voyage en Caucase, and is based on an 
idea which Mr. W. W. Follett Synge has utilized in Z’om Singleton 
—that of a man who obtains reputation by claiming the author- 
ship of a book which he never wrote. The subject is at least as suit- 
able for the farce-writer as for the novelist ; indeed it perhaps lends 
itself more to humorous treatment than to the graver method in 
which Mr, Anstey has employed it ; but then a humorous idea must 
be treated humorously, and Zhe Circassian suffers from these two 
serious drawbacks, that the authors display a plentiful lack of 
imagination, and that the leading actor, David James, is 
hopelessly at sea irom first to last. The piece is so feeble and 
fatuous that it could never have succeeded, but its failure was 
made the more pronounced _—_ total inability of Mr. David 
James to make anything of character of Mr. Townley Snell, 
as the supposed author of the book about the Caucasus is named. 
It is obviously out of the question that such a clumsy, common- 
place shopman as Mr. James's Snell could have done the intrepid 
deeds for which Snell takes credit, or that so ignorant a person 
could have written a book which made him famous and caused 
him to be regarded asa “lion.” Mr, James has not the perception 
to make an adequate study of his Snell; but this is only one 
source of weakness, and the chief cause of failure arises from the 
circumstance that such fun as the notion contains is exhausted 
in the first of the three acts. Into Snell's villa at Peckham 
a raid is made by a personage in the guise of a Circassian 
chief, The unexpected visitor gives hi out to be Schamyl, 
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gon of the hero whose exploits Snell is supposed to have shared ; 
and here is a sufficiently amusing situation, Mrs. Snell believes 
fervently in her husband, their daughter adopts her mother’s 
int of view, and so they cordially welcome Schamyl, pre- 
ing that his appearance will glorify the historian of and 
icipator in the exploits which have made the writer of “A 
Trip to the Caucasus” famous; whereas Snell recognizes the 
imminent of ure and ridicule. No one suspects 
that the ed Schamyl is a certain Frank Byng, nephew of 
the traveller and author with whose honours Snell has clothed 
himself. There is here the foundation of a diverting episode, but 
the authors have not the skill to develop it. When it is once set 
forth it is exhausted. As a rule, in farcical comedy the intricacies 
are far too complicated ; in The Circassian there is an undue sim- 
plicity and lack of inventiveness. The point towards which the 
y should work is the exposure of Snell's pretensions ; but this 
is quite casually brought about in the third act, and the second 
has first to be worked out. Here, however, the eccentric spec- 
tacle of — among the dull Peckham people soon becomes 
tedious, and the extravagances by which an attempt is made 
to sustain the play grow very melancholy, The limits of im- 
becility are reached when Mr. and Mrs, Snell are found in 
their dismantled drawing-room decked in gaudy dress of Cir- 
cassians, Mrs. Snell having persuaded her husband that it is 
his duty to go and take an active part in the strife of the 
tribes. When the whole thing bas missed fire, and we stare 
contemptuously at what authors and actors have doubtless 
imagined would be an irresistibly funny scene, it is clear that 
something is very wrong indeed. The players have not carried 
spectators with them, or it would be impossible seriously to 
remember that travellers who were going to the Caucasus would 
not put on eccentric dresses in Peckham. If there is time to 
reflect thus the p- is a failure. Probably even had Mr. David 
James's of ability been wider, he would not have succeeded 
in steering The Circassian clear of disaster; as it is, he hastened 
its downfall. Mr. Giddens does far better as Schamyl, a part 
which is, indeed, sustained with spirit; and Mr. Sydney Brough 
supplies a very diverting comedy sketch—comedy touched with 
farce—in the character of Frank Hopper, an awkward and timid 
youth who loves Miss Snell. We do not regret the fate of The 
Circassian ; for “ farcical comedy” is a nondescript species of 
entertainment—that is to say, when it entertains—which has 
been much overdone during the last few years; and unless 
managers receive @ hint at times, they are apt to go on too 
recklessly. It was probably the success of Mr. Gilbert's Wedding 
March—a version, it will be remembered, of Le Chapeau de Paille 
@ Italie—which led to the influx of three-act farce, and in that 
piece there were wild extravagances ; but then they were genuinely 
comic in idea and treatment. Since then in productions of the 
class the extravagance has grown and the humour has diminished 
until we have reached such rubbish as The Circassian, 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
vu. 


On CerTary Proprrerary Pitts, 


i is extremely difficult to analyse compounds containin 
various organic substances, A simple compound rhubar 
pill would probably prove a nut hard—or, indeed, impossible—to 
crack to the most ingenious analyst. The very essence of a quack 
medicine is its mystery, its one or more unknown ingredients. A 
compound rhubarb pill, as such, can be bought at the biblical 
price of a sparrow; but when placed in a box of peculiar shape, 
protected by the Government stamp, and accompanied by the 
usual testimonials, and when its composition is supposed to be 
unknown, it becomes a panacea and far more costly. Ifa titue of 
people who have benefited by the ordinary compound rhubarb pill 
were to give it a testimonial, and the remedy in question were 
the as pad of one fortunate person who advertised it properly, 
it would prove a 

It is just as well that the public should be aware what are the 
active ingredients of many of the most popular patent prepara- 
tions. Of course, some of them contain colouring matter, syrup, 
spirit and water, and the like. We will quote from Dr. Murrell’s 
admirable work, What to Do in Cases of Poisoning (fifth 
edition) 

Mortson’s and colocynth, 

Wesster’s Piiis.—Powdered aloes, powdered mastick, petals 
of red roses, and syrup of wormwood. 

Lapy Heskern’s Pitts.—Similar composition. 

Vaverre’s Pitis.—Sulphate of ison, carbonate of soda, honey, and 


syrup. 

Parr’s Lire Piiis.—Aloes, rhubarb, extract of gentian, jalap, oil of 
Aloes, jala and (Dr 

OLLOWAY’s PiLis.—Aloes, ginger, myrrh. Murrell 

adds that Holloway’s Pills, “ if administered to persons debilitated by age 
or disease, might give rise to dangerous symptoms.” ) 

Bratr’s Gout Pitts.—Finely powdered colchicum corms. 

Norron’s Camomite Piiis.—Watery extract of aloes, extract of 
gentian, and essential oil of camomile. 

Kirenener’s Peristattic Persuapers.—Rhubarb, flavoured with 
Oil of caraway, made up with simple syrup. 


With regard to Morison’s Pills, many doubtless can remember 
the “ Hygeist’s” shop in a street leading from the Strand. This 
shop scarcely di from an ordinary herbalist’s; but there was 


always a crowd round the window. Here were for sale 
piles of boxes of pills, and these were dignified by the title of 
“The Vegetable Universal Medicine.” But it was not the pills 
that drew the gazers to the shopfront of the vendor. They 
were attracted thither by the exhibition of a set of eee, 
clever caricatures directed against the medical profession. The 
mistakes of those young beginners Mr. Robert Sawyer and 
Mr. Benjamin Allen were insisted upon, and something very 
like a shambles was depicted as the operating theatre of 
a hospital, the background being filled in y grinning rows of 
medical students of dissipated appearance. Then, too, there was 
the wicked ladies’ doctor leering at his numerous victims and 
eyeing them roguishly. That monster of iniquity, the qualitied 
medical practitioner, was represented as dosing his patients with 
mercury, and as administering large quantities of medical poisons 
to who enough to consult him. The 
wic octor, with ghoul-like appearance, was seen making un- 
holy bargains with the mac mad. and the resurrection-man. In 
fact, the medical profession generally was held up to obloquy, 
ridicule, hatred, and contempt. It is needless to add that the 
natural refuge from so much ignorance, wickedness, and cruelty 
was the “ Vegetable Universal Medicine.” And what was the 
“Vegetable Universal Medicine”? A compound of the two 
most ordinary drastic purgatives in the whole pharmacopeia, a 
sort of prescription that might very well emanate from the youngest 
tiro in an apothecary’s shop—namely, aloes and colocynth, 
James Morison, “The Hygeist,” was a cadet of a good Scotch 
family of Aberdeenshire. He realized an independence by 
trading in the West Indies, and then he came home; and, having 
nothing particular to do, he invented a pill, We know what 
these pills were composed of; they were a simple strong aperient, 
and their inventor at fifty “renewed his youth. His pains were 
gone; his limbs had become supple. He enjoyed sound sleep 
and high spirits. He feared neither heat nor cold, dryness nor 
humidity. had found the pills to be the only rational purifiers 
of the blood. How should he be excused if he did not do his 
best endeavour to diffuse the same blessing among his fellow- 
creatures?” Then he published his virulent caricatures of the 
medical profession. He did a certain amount of good, for he pro- 
tested against the too common abuse of mercury and drugs. 

Morison died in 1840. The pills paid a sum of 60,000/. to 
‘Government during the tirst ten years—that is to say, that 480,000/, 
was paid by the British public during that period for the “ Vege- 
table Universal Medicine.” Surely here is an instance of the vie 
medicatrix nature ? : 

Parn's Lire Prtts.—Another simple aperient ; a harmless, 
humble, benignant remedy. No man can do better than take an 
occasional “ Life Pill,” sé opus sit. 

Buarr’s Gout Prtts.—Colchicum is undoubtedly a specific 
for gout. It is ible that because he is taking a proprie 
medicine the patient may receive some amount of benefit troagh 
his imagination, otherwise it is difficult to see why he sho 
prefer it to ordinary doses of the drug or the advice of a medical 
man. Fora case of poisoning by Biair’s Gout Pills see Lancet, 
vol, i, 1881, p. 368. 

Norton's Camomite Prits.—A benignant perient of the 
simplest type, aloes being the active ingredient. 

As for Kircnensr's Pitts, the inventor has painted the lily, by 
flavouring his common compound rhubarb pills with a little ou 
of caraway. But we should not him by. To add dignity to 
oe a pill by calling it a “ peristaltic persuader ” is a tlash 
of genius. 

EECHAM’s Pitts are confidently stated by their proprietors 
to be worth a guinea a box. So is any harmless proprietary 
or non-proprietary medicine, if it only deters the purchaser 
from physicing himself with dangerous nostrums, and keeps his 
faith alive in the virtues of his own, panacea, It is his Obi, his 
fetish, his talisman, the dearest little idol of the most sacred 
Penetralia of his Penates. It is Hygeia personified, the emblem 
of the vis medicatrir nature—in fact, that which is termed by the 
profession a “ placebo.” 

It must, however, be remembered that the continued use of 
aperient pills renders an increase of the dose a necessity. Habitual 
pill-takers consume large quantities, Indeed, after a time they 
are compelled to do so; for failing the usual daily dose, the 
patient becomes really ill, and his faith in the little box of pills all 
the greater, and he is thus compelled to persevere. Aloes, which 
is the active ingredient of many nostrums, is always 
and especially so to women. The symptoms that follow the 
habitual use of the drug are well known to medical men, and are 
peculiarly distressing. It is this drug, taken habitually, that 
renders even Holloway’s Pills a dangerous nostrum. T is, 
however, one chance for the pill-taker. Pills are often quite 
inert when they are either coated or have been made some time, 
On placing such pills in acidulated water they will remain undis- 
solved for days, even though they be violently agitated. The 
lecturer on pharmacology at the Westminster Hospital tells us 
that when pills containing active ingredients are coated, it is by no 
means uncommon for the coatings to take three or four days to 
dissolve, naa the most powerful drugs are frequently con- 
tained in them, the quantity is, as a rule, very minute. This is 
especially the case in the so-called Podophyllin Pills. 

The nostrum-vendor provides Life Pills, Wind Pills, Peristaltic 
Persuaders, Liver Pills, Antibilious Pills, Pills of Health, Pectoral 
Pills, and a host of others. Taken occasionally, most of them 
happily, harmless. FPill-taking, like dram-drinking, must have a 
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inning. The panacea is pressed upon a friend ; he buys a box, 
he too regular customer. It sets 
us thinking of the vicar who was recommended by a country 
doctor to take a little stimulant, and at last reluctantly consented 
to do so. For the good man believed in the force of example, and 
hence had been an abstainer for many years. So he decided to 
keep the bottle in his wardrobe, and take a little whisky with 
hot water at the time at which he shaved. When the Aisculapius 
called at the end of a week, the vicar's butler announced to him 
that his master had gone mad. “For,” said he, “ he’s crying for 
shaving-water all day long.” The downward path is as easy in 
the matter of pills as in the matter of strong drink. 


REVIEWS. 


LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON.* 


yee author of The Real Lord Byron and The Real Shelley has 
now given us the real Lady Hamilton, based on letters and 
other documents in the possession of Alfred Morrison, Esq., of 
Fonthill, Wiltshire. Mr. Jeaflreson's new work is thoroughly 
worthy of its predecessors. To anybody who can attach any 
rational meaning to the words style, biography, and literature, 
and who is acquainted with Mr. Jeaffreson’s previous work, this 
description is amply sufficient. The properly qualified reader will 
take up these two volumes expecting to find signs of a certain 
disorderly industry in the compilation of them, much unctuous 
twaddle, a great deal of maundering stuff which would fain be 
picturesque, a spilth of forcible feeble adjective, and not a little 
impertinence towards writers between whom and Mr, Jeaffreson 
there is no possible compurison. Of this last one specimen will be 
found enough :—“ Were it not so irritating, exasperating, madden- 
ing, the notion of Southey (with a nature as far beneath Nelson's 
nature as earth is lower ton Heaven) speaking of Nelson's doings 
with sorrow and shame(!) would be comical. When Southe 
{a good and clever man, be it ever remembered, though a self- 
conceited creature) was writing of Nelson in this strain of stern 
and condescending severity, he little knew with what sorrow 
and shame (for the writer) his words would be read in coming 
time.” It is, indeed, comical without qualification to hear the 
author of infinite stuff about and about the real, &c. &c., and 
doctors, and what not, talking in this style about Southey. 
There is not the less fun in it because it is an example of a rule. 
When bookmakers and writers of slovenly English are in the 
company of Southey they always suffer from that feeling of con- 
straint, that uneasy sense of inferiority, which, as Thackeray 
observes, afflicts the person who is not exactly a gentleman when 
he is thrown in the way of persons who are in no danger of being 
mistaken for anything else. 

To proceed to Mr. Jeaffreson in the more congenial company of 
Lady Hamilton. Here we cheerfully acknowledge that he has 
not s labor after his fashion. ere is nothing new of the 
smallest importa. ce in the book; nothing which will enable any- 
body to understard Emma, Mr. Greville, or Sir William Hamilton 

tt would be absurd to add Nelson) one whit better than before. 

till the significant old and the insignificant new are put together 
honestly enough, no doubt. “ Pledging my credit as a record 
expert for the authenticity of the letters, I am responsible for 
the accuracy of the printed transcripts,” says Mr. Jeaffreson, 
with as much solemnity as if he had deciphered a damaged 
Greek manuscript of the sixth century. In plain words, this 
«means that Emma's letters are authentic, and that Mr. Jeaffreson 
has not been so foolish as to run the risk of publishing fraudulent 
copies. As for his own setting of these jewels, it is of the 
familiar kind, Mr. Jeaffreson opines that Dame Kidd did this, 
and the excellent Mrs. Cadogan (Emma's mother and sheep- 
dog) did that, and he has a shrewd notion that glasses of cham- 
pagne were drunk on a certain occasion with relish by the young 
woman herself, who also played a good knife and fork. Further, 
the imagination of Mr. Jeaftreson is adequate to conceiving that 
village girls tittle-tattled about Emma, and even said “ forsooth.” 
He plays along after his usual fashion, and pules away “ pictu- 
resquely.” Now and again he rises into the ornate or Juscious style, 
as, for instance, in this passage :—“ Dropping her eyelids, whose long 
lashes were beaded with glistening tears, straightening the lips 
that curled so kissably under thrills of pleasure, pausing at the 
door for half a poof to acknowledge the justice of her ‘ dear 
Greville’s’ displeasure with a hasty gesture of obeisance, Emma 
hastened from the room.” Greville had been wigging the young 
woman for ss attention by singing in his private box at 
Ranelagh. Anon Mr. Jeaffreson is forcible feeble, as when he 
‘denounces “the caitiffs” who have “slandered” Emma, The 
whole of this passage is delightful in its way. Mr. Jeaffreson 
ins by being very angry with “a certain sort of writers” 
who have declared that Emma was at one time a professional 
model, and “therefore a wanton girl, Wholly untrue [he goes 
-on] in its use of a term to the facts of Lady Hamilton's story, 
the statement is by its implication repulsively unjust to the many 
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good girls who are or have been professional models, without the 
slightest impairment of the feminine delicacy.” After this one 
expects—when one does not know Mr. Jea n—to find him 
ain that, if Emma did sit to Romney for the nude figure, it 
really did not matter after the Graham business and three lovers, 
Not at all, Two pages further on he breaks out in this way :— 

By those who know this strongly interesting and barbarously mis-' 

represented woman (and high interests require tbat she should be kuown 

recisely as she was, with all her noble endowments, and lamentable 
imperfections), it should be realized that, though in her igrorant, unwise, 
sorely-tempted youth her virtue was vanquished (her own confession to 
Romney !) she never lost her sense of decency. That women may endure 
this defeat, without suffering this particular loss, is well known to the many 
good people who have laboured long and wisely for the advantage of those 
broken and wandering outcasts whom society at large regards alternately 
with gushing sentimentalism and callous cruelty. 

Bat if “good girls” can be professional models “ without the 
slightest impairment of their feminine delicacy,” why should it 
be so dreadful to believe that the mistress of Willet Payne, of 
Sir Henry Fetherstonehaugh, of Mr. Greville, of Sir William 
Hamilton, of Nelson, and the casual friend of three or four others, 
gained a little honest money that way ? 

We have acknowledged the industry of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book, 
and are quite prepared to add that a reader who will bring some 
knowledge of the world and a little cool sense to the examination 
of his facts will find him useful. ‘High interests require that 
she should be known,” as he puts it, or, as we should preter to say, 
Emma was the mistress of Nelson, and, as long as “the shaker of 
the Baltic and the Nile” continues to be admirable to Englishmen, 
which will be for ever, we trust, she must be remembered. Her 
part in his life, whose part in the life of land was so heroic, 
was too great to be forgotten. Therefure, it is just as well to 
know the facts about her. They prove in the main that she 
thoroughly deserved the praise contained in the title of Dekker’s 
play. She was good-natured to profusion, kind to poor people 
who had been kind to her in youth, dutiful to her accommodating 
old mother, and reasonably loyal to the successive gentlemen who 
had the happiness to protect her. Whether she served Graham 
in the Greek and naked way reported by tradition, or as “ the 
long-robed Goddess Hygeia,” is really a matter of detail. The 
essential thing is that she did her day’s work fairly for her money. 
Mr. Jeaffreson supports the “ long-robed ” hypothesis, mainly, it 
would appear, on the ground that Emma's feet and ankles were 
not above criticism, and that she would naturally prefer not to 
display these weak points. The argument is good, and the long 
robe may be allowed to have the balance of probability on its 
side, but where did it begin? Where the drapery of the Venus 
of Milo does? This, however, is a question perhaps incapable 
of settlement, and certainly irrelevant to the main issue, which 
is Emma’s business probity. On this point she seems to have 
been fairly sound. The Willet Payne and Fetherstonehaugh 
episodes were plainly quite regular. The woman accepted her 
position frankly, good-humouredly, without cant, and without 
undue rapacity. Her face was her fortune, and she knew 
it. She took the fun of life while she could get it with heart 
enjoyment. ‘Towards Greville she really does seem to have felt 
some genuine uffection, which is one proof among many that the 
didactic prig has no small influence over women. Still, when he 
and Sir William came to an understanding Emma accepted the 
position quite cheerfully. Such an experienced young person 
must have known perfectly well what her journey alone to Naples 
was to end in. She stood out long enough to be able to surrender 
with the honours of war, and then became Sir William Hamilton's 
mistress with the full intention of one day becoming his wife. 
That she succeeded when the “St. Martin’s summer of incipient 
dotage ” was beginning to creep on the old gentleman is at once 
a proof of her cleverness and his folly. When Mr. Jeaffreson gets 
Emma to Naples he begins to sacrifice her to other women, to the 
Queen, and even to Lady Nelson. He also discovers that she was 
a profuse liar, as all her tribe are. Her lies, however, were never 
malignant, and were often amusing. On the whole Nelson 
business Mr. Cordy Jeattreson is more Mr. Cordy Jeaffreson than 
ever, and that is sufficient criticism. Of course he foams about 
the execution of Caracciolo without in the least understanding the 
true charge against Nelson, which is, that it wes not his business 
to be the hangman of the King of Naples, and to issue war- 
rants for the execution of Neapolitan rebels. Whether he had 
Ferdinand’s authority or not does not signify at all. He had no 
right to accept the authority without the express permission of 
his own sovereign to enter the service of another. ‘This was not 
even implied in his orders to help his King’s allies. But it is 

lain that Nelson came back from the Nile intoxicated with glory, 
in the frame of mind of a man who believes himself to bea saviour 
of society, and a deal shaken by the wound in the head 
which be received in the battle. He began to talk of “ Nelson” 
as an impersonal power, to disobey orders, and tv go his own way 
to the work of freeing Europe, with an undisguised belief that he 
was an instrument in the hand of God. The end of it all was 
monstrously comic. He resigned himself rather gloomily, but felly, 
to the servitude from which the captain and the coxswain rescued 
Peter Simple. He crossed Europe with “a dolly mop in tow,” 
and dragged her after him from that time forward. Only a more 
than seamanlike ignorance of the world, and a vanity which was 
colossal, could have induced him to make that astounding bequest 
of his mistress and his bastard to his country. Readers who are 
disposed to agree with Mr. Laughton that it did not matter who 
Emma and Horatia Nelson ‘thompson were, ard that it was 
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enough that Nelson bequeathed them to the Budget to make it 
the duty of Government to provide for them, may learn from Mr. 
Jeaffreson that both were left very fairly well off. Lady Hamilton 
had from her husband and her lover an ample income; but not 
“ all the wealth which Lord Clive brought from Bengal and Sir 
Lawrence Dundas from Germany” would have sufficed for her. 
If she had had a pension, it would have been capitalized and spent. 
Her end was consistent enough. If it was not an old age of cards, 
it was an advanced middle age of guzzling, and tippling, and 
vulgar profusion. When the crash came, an she had to run to 
France, she seems to have saved enough to secure her a good 
dinner and a bottle of wine to the last. No humane man will 
grudge them toher. She was a good creature in the main, and it 
bah not her fault that an heroic fighter committed follies for her 


LAUD. 


R. BENSON calls this book of his a “ Study,” which it 

IVE certainly is not, for it is simply a sloppy specimen of 

biography. owever, let that pass; he probably chose the 
description either because he thought it would relieve him from | 
the duty of arranging what he found to say, or because it sounded | 
grand. He informs us that he — chronological arrangement | 
as unscientific and unsuited to biography. Nevertheless, as he | 
believes that some dates known only to “ specialists” may be | 
useful to his readers, he begins with a short list of them, in which | 
the battles of Marston Moor and Naseby and the execution of | 
Laud are all said to have taken place in 1644. As this specialist | 
on Laud does not know the date of the Archbishop’s death, it is | 
not surprising to find in a second chronological list a blunder as | 
to the year of his translation to Bath and Wells. Having rejected | 
chronological arrangement, he does not adopt any other; he seems | 
to have written down his facts just as he happened to pick them 
up, and the result is extremely exasperating. While, however, 
he has not the faintest idea of how a book ought to be written, 
he is exceedingly high and mighty in what he says of the poor 
creatures who have worked at his subject before him, and have 
not attained to the production of Studies. Heylyn’s Cyprianus 
Anglicus (not Anglicanus, Mr. Benson) is “ very nearly a first-rate | 
book.” The Life by Le Bas is “ brisk but inaccurate, and not | 

well proportioned.” “ Dean Hook's is a good working biography” 
(does this mean that it is a good q for writers of Studies ?), | 
“ but not original, or high in tone.” And, lastly, Mr. Benson | 
wishes to state, “ if it is not presumptuous,” which it assuredly is, 
that “ Professor” Gardiner’s work “ satisfies without pleasing” 
his readers, This young man has much to learn, and, in the first 
place, we should recommend him to make a “ say. of his own 
ition before he again presumes to criticize his betters in 
creel He wishes us to feel that he is bays qualified to 
write upon Laud; he lives at Lambeth; he has bis dinner 
under Lauds picture, and listens to the remarks of “ bewildered” 
visitors about it; he turns over parchments in the muniment- 
room, and found the shell of Laud’s tortoise among them; in 
short, Lambeth—naturally a more “ high-toned” place than the 
Deanery at Chichester—is perpetually crammed down the reader's 
throat. And he would have us know that he comes to his work in 
a right spirit. “ The period of the Stuarts is so refreshing a contrast 
to earlier English history,’ of which he has the mean opinion that 
born of ignorance. “A biographer of the Black Prince has nothing 
to tell us. Simon de Montfort is little better than an elegant 
shadow. Wyclif and Wykeham are nothing but venerable names.” 
Mr. Benson glories in his ignorance, and probably imagines that 
his glorying is “ high in tone”; it pee By mg that he is 
not such a one as either Dean Hook or Le Bas. However, the 
men and women of the Stuart times are not “elegant shadows”; 
he knows them quite intimately. “ Poor Buckingham!” he 
exclaims, “ the heart goes out after bim.” That is the way 
to write when an author wishes people to think that he lives 
in his period, and that he can draw portraits that “ carry the 
reader away.” It is bad for him when the reviewer comes across 
some that, while meant to display an easy familiarity 
with kis subject, reveals an abysmal depth of ignorance, such as 
Mr. Benson's casual notice of the favourites of James I., in which 
he speaks of “ the wretched Earl of Rochester, who was executed 
for a loathsome poisoning.” There was no Earl of Rochester in 
James's reign, and Somerset not pr 
in performing the marriage of Mountjoy y Rich affords 

hin an opportunity for displaying his acquaintance with Sidne 
and Pen Devereux, accordingly we are told “ where wife 
and lover are both weak and passionate there can be but one 
melancholy ending—a sonnet in the Arcadia records the circum- 
stance. Lord and Lady Rich were divorced.” Which sonnet? 
and what circumstance? Does Mr. Benson mean that Sidney 
records the divorce of Lady Rich in the Arcadia ? When does 
he think Sidney died ? has he muddled up Sidney and 
Mountjoy, and the Arcadia and Astrophel and Stella? And we 
wonder if he had any idea who “ Earl Tir-owen” was whom he 
speaks of on the same , and why he could not call him by his 

proper title. Did he simply copy * Tir-Owen” out of some 

Without knowing or caring to find out anything about hin? We 


* William Laud, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury: a Study. By 
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come upon a whole nest of inaccuracies in the story of tlie 
marriage of Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury. He was not the 
Archbishop's “only brother”; for George Abbot had four or five - 
brothers, and at least one of them, Sir Maurice, a man of some- 
note, was then living. He was not “sixty-five” when he was 
made a bishop; he was probably not more than fifty-seven when 
he died. The reason of his brother's anger was not so much that 
he proposed to marry, and indeed actually married, a young lady ; 
for his bride was a widow, with a son at least nine years old, as 
that this was a second marriage, and so, accarding to the Arch- 
bishop, contrary to the Apostolic injunction. He did not die 
“Jiterally of a broken heart,” for he died of the stone. And, 
lastly, his death did not occur, as the reader is led to suppose, 
about the same time as the Archbishop’s unfortunate homicide, 
but fully three years before. We hope that Mr. Benson will learn 
better than to condemn Le Bas’ pleasant little book as inaccurate 
pe badly arranged, and will be a little more alive to his own 
ailings. 

His offensive criticism of the Life of Laud in the noble series - 
of the late learned and high-minded Dean of Chichester provokes 
us to say something as to the tone of his own book. He appears 
to think it high-toned to be impertinent, priggish, and unctuous. 
We need not fall back on what he says of other and greater 
writers for an example of his childish impertinence. In noticing 
Laud’s election as President of St. John’s he says (the > 
by the way, will serve as an example of the extent of his literary 
attainment) :— 

The last person in the world of whom anything is expected nowadays is 
the master of a college. To be energetic and original is not his forte. 
To be supreme within the precincts of a noble building, with no defined 
duties—such a position has a terrible tendency to persuade a man that he 
has deserved it ; to make bim exalt whims and caprices into laws and ordi- 
nances. The spirit of Mumbo Jumbo is apt to prevail in those circles— 
the spirit of false officialism, the taste for the trappings of authority, the 
disposition to mistake pomposity for magnificence.—P. 26. 

We certainly cannot imagine Dean Hook writing anything like - 
this, but then of course his work is not “ high in tone.” The bad 
impression produced on Mr. Benson's mind by Laud’s prayer, 
“ Pro Duce Buckinghamiw ”—which, by the way, had an opposite 
effect on the Dean—is to be accounted for by a Ick of familiarity 
with the feelings and modes of expression of the time. But we - 
must protest against the religious priggishness of the opinion that 
Laud did not go to his prayers for “light and leading.” If Mr. 
Benson will study the Book of Common Prayer, wherein Laud took 
at delight, he will find that it contains a good many petitions. 
or “ light and leading”; but we observe that he has no great idea 
of people who are “ more liturgically prayerful than contempla- 
tively.” Laud’s weak constitution gives him an opportunity for a 
few remarks on the effects of ill-health. “On gentler meditative 
souls,” he writes, “it sometimes traces gracious saintly lines.” 
This may be “high in tone,” but to us it sounds unpleasantly 
sugary; it is certainly as unlike as possible to the manly style of 
the Dean. Mr. Benson has no new light to throw on Laud’s 
character or work. While he scarcely seems to appreciate the 
greatness of the evils from which Laud endeavoured to defend the 
Church, he strives to do him justice, and speaks of him with 
respect. In spite, however, of this redeeming feature in his book, 
it is too feeble, slovenly, inaccurate, and priggish to deserve our 
good word, 


EARLY SCULPTURE IN BRITAIN.* 


anes is a very strong charm in the early decorative sculp- 
ture of Northern races, whether Teutonic, Celtic, or Scan- 
dinavian, Though lacking the refined delicacy and orderly grace 
of every line and curve shown in the sculptured ornament of 
those Southern artists who from the sixth to the eleventh cen- 
tury worked under the far-reaching Byzantine influence, yet in 
the early sculpture of the North one cannot help admiring the 
rich inventive power, the vigorous touch, and the absolutely un- 
fettered freedom of the sculptor's imagination as he covers his 
spaces with intricate interlacing bands twined with the coils of 
some great dragon-serpent, or varied with fierce combats of men 
and animals such as delighted the half-savage fancy of the warlike 
and still half-pagan Northman. In some of its forms the art of 
this class rose to a wonderful pitch of excellence. For example, the 
great slabs of pinewood, covered with rich scrollwork of foliage 
and serpentine monsters carved in low relief, which ornamented 
the doorways of so many Scandinavian churches in the tenth to 
the twelfth century, are perfect models of design, skilfully suited 
to a somewhat troublesome material—the flat, straight-grained, 
fibrous boards sawn from the fir-tree. So also the Irish illu- 
minated MSS. of the seventh and eighth centuries, half Scun- 
dinavian and half Celtic in design, have never been “apewe by 
the miniatori of any country or age, either in minute delicacy of 
execution or in wealth of decorative splendour. 

It is, however, with works of another class that the chief part 
of Mr. Allen’s book is concerned—namely, with the sculptured 
crosses, tombstones, or architectural ornaments of Britain and 
Ireland. As the main scope of the work deals with Christian 
symbolism rather than with early sculpture generally, his selection 
of examples has necessarily excluded a large class of early reliefs, 
which have purely decorative designs, and especially various com- 
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binations of knots, network, or complicated interlacings, devised 
with extraordinary ingenuity, and, as it were, mathematical skill 
in the way in which one strand is carried through countless twist- 
ings and knottings, without ever | its individuality or failing, 
if followed out, to come out in the right place at the end. This 
class of interlaced pattern, used for sculptured ornament in low 
relief, is one of exceptional interest, from the fact that closely 
‘similar examples occur in far distant parts of Europe, and even in 
more remote countries of the East. Churches in Syria, Western 
Asia Minor, Constantinople, along both shores of the Adriatic, as 
in Dalmatia, Venice, Ravenna, and Benevento, and in Rome itself 
—in all these districts we find one peculiar type of ornament used 
-during the sixth century and later, which during the Saxon period 
was introduced into Britain, and seems to have flourished widely 
there. The whole question is a very interesting one, and has never 
yet been fully treated, although Mr. G. F. Browne has, in a number 
of isolated papers, given some of the results of his long study of 
the subject in a way which makes one anxiously hope for his long 
orton complete work, which is to deal with this little explored 

Id of archzological research. The appearance of Mr. Allen’s 
book makes Mr. Browne’s work more desirable than ever, as the 
-one would form a sort of necessary complement to the other. 

With regard to that part of Mr. Allen’s book which deals with 
foreign examples of Christian symbolism, there is little to say, as 
the author’s information is obtained at secondhand, and a good 
many inaccuracies have been reproduced, mainly through want of 
care in selecting trustworthy authorities, 

One blunder (p. 67) has certainly the excuse of having been 

often repeated before—namely, that the bronze doors of 
S. Paolo fuori le mura were destroyed by the fire which burnt the 
rest of the nave of the Basilica about sixty years ago. These 
-doors are among the most important existing works of Italo- 
Byzantine art of the eleventh century; the figures on the panels 
of angels, apostles, and other saints are formed by inlay of an alloy 
of silver very like niello, not, as Mr. Allen says, of silver wire. 
In style they resemble one of the western bronze doors of St. 
Mark's at Venice brought from’ Constantinople about the same 
time that the Roman doors were made. In the Venetian bronze 
each figure is formed by a plate of silver cut to the required 
outline, and then beaten into a corresponding sinking formed in 
the bronze panel; incised lines were then added on the silver to 
ive the inner markings of the face and draperies. In point of 
-design the doors of 8. Paolo fuori le mura are very superior to 
those at Venice, and are well worthy of the attention of visitors 
to the church, most of whom come away without suspecting that 
these celebrated pieces of bronzework are safely locked up in a 
t closet in the sacristy ; happily they were very little injured 

in the fire of 1823. 

The value of Mr. Allen’s book chiefly depends on his numerous 
illustrations of those early scul nee | stones of Britain which 
contain representations of some Christian subject or figure. The 
collecting of these from a large number of papers scattered 
throughout the proceedings of various Archeological Societies 
and from other sources has been a very useful work, and will, it 
is to be hoped, arouse fresh interest in a hitherto much-neglected 
subject. Mr. Allen, with much reason, urges a strong plea for 
the cultivation of this branch of study, which to English anti- 
quaries ought to be one of exceptional interest. As Mr. Allen 


ints out (p. 187), though early examples of the art of Britain . 


in the form of MSS. are carefully collected and preserved, no 
such care is taken of the equally important imens of early 
sculpture. “In our great libraries no one is allowed to examine 
the more important MSS. except under special conditions, which 
preclude the possibility of their being injured; but if any one 
wishes to immortalize himself by cutting his name upon one of the 
early Christian monuments of this country, or feels inclined to 
break off a piece as a memento, 1 know of nothing to prevent 
his doing so.” A valuable suggestion of Mr. Allen’s is that 
@ national museum, such as that at South Kensington, might 
reasonably be expected to devote special attention to the pre- 
servation of this class of objects, and also to the formation of a 
collection of casts from the more important examples. “ If 
this is not done,” Mr. Allen writes, “in a few years there will be 
nothing remaining to show that we once possessed a National 
School of Christian Art, of which, if it had existed in any other 
— but our own, we should have been the first to recognize 
ue. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Allen has not dealt with one very 
curious and interesting point to be observed in the early Scan- 
dinavian sculpture of Britain—namely, that in some cases the 
transition from the old Norse to the Christian faith is clearly 
shown by the subject and treatment of the reliefs, old Saga 
myths being adapted to a new and Ohristian meaning. The great 
monolithic cross at Gosforth in Cumberland is a very noteworthy 
example of this. ee evidently set up for a Christian purpose, 
and treated in general design like a common class of churchyard 
crosses, yet some of its sculpture is = see d wholly pagan; 
while other parts are half Norse and half Christian in motive. In 
one panel is the episode from the Oegisdrekka Saga, telling how 
the gods, wearied out by the wiles of the evil Loki, bound him 
hand and foot, and cast him into the subterranean abode of the 
dead, where he was tortured by the venom which dropped a 
him from the jaws of a serpent hanging over his head. Loki’s 
faithful wife Sigin held a basin to catch the venom, which 
only fell on to Loki’s face when the basin got full and had to 
be emptied ; at which time Loki’s struggles convulsed the world 


The amy the Gosforth Cross Loki 
und and Sigin catching serpent’s poison in basin ; 
very rudely treated, though not without some strong dramatic 
force. On the opposite face of the cross is a representation of 
Christ crucified, with the blood pouring from His side through the 
wound made by the Roman soldier Longinus, who stands below, 
holding in his hand the spear. Others of the subjects on this 
most interesting piece of sculpture seem to suggest a Christian 
meaning, though in the main Norse motives are predominant, 
Mr, Allen remarks that “the triumph of man in his contest with 
wild beasts has always been a favourite subject in pagan as well as 
Christian art, and the representations of Samson and David slay- 
ing the lion bear a marked resemblance to Gistubar on Assyrian 
sculptures, and Hercules and the lion in Roman mythology.” We 
may illustrate this by a reference to some of the marble reliefs on 
the west front of St. Mark’s at Venice. One of these is a genuine 
classical work representing Heracles and the Nemzan lion, while 
a second panel is a slightly modified copy by a Byzantine Christian 
of another of the labours of Heracles; both reliefs evidently in- 
tended either to represent one of the Biblical heroes, or perhaps 
simply placed on the church to symbolize man’s triumph over 
the powers of evil, both physical and spiritual. Mr. Allen might 
have noted another case of survival during Christian times of a 
much older pagan symbol, that of the Assyrian sacred tree between 
the guardian beasts or “ cherubim ”—one of the oldest religious 
symbols in the world. In a purely decorative form it not un- 
commonly occurs on early Celtic or Scandinavian sculpture, and 
in some cases, as, for example, on the Farnell slab (figured by Mr. 
Allen at p. 191), it is modified so as to represent the tree of know- 
ledge between figures of its guardians, Adam and Eve. Again, 
the story of St. George rescuing the princess from the dragon, a 
specially favourite subject in England, is really a myth of purely 

agan origin; being simply a modified version of the story of 

erseus and Andromeda, linked on even with many of its minutest 
details to the person of the Cappadocian saint, long after the real 
St. George was dead, 

In speaking of representations of the First Person of the 
Trinity, it is hardly fair to say (p. 168) that “The last stage of 
the degradation of symbolism was reached in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when we find the Almighty in the guise of a human being, 
arrayed in pontifical robes and tiara.” This method of represent- 
ing God the Father occurs in Italian art and in MS. illuminations 
of other countries as early as the fourteenth century; one of 
Jan Van Eyck’s noblest and most religious triptychs has in the 
central panel a very noble with this motive. 

The numerous illustrations which are given by Mr. Allen 
answer their purpose very well as far as they are intended to 
show the general design and the system of symbolism aimed at by 
the sculptor, but they rather faid in sufficient accuracy to show the 
minuter details and the artistic value of the reliefs. 

This is more especially the case with those in the latter portion 
of the book, which illustrate the sculptured ornaments on churches 
of the early Norman style, most of which give very little notion 
of the great vigour and decorative value which are often to be 
found in sculpture of that class, Nevertheless it is an excellent 
thing to have collected into one volume so many good specimens 
of this early art, and Mr. Allen deserves great praise for the 
manner in which he has classified and descri the various 
objects which are included in the wide range of subjects comprised 
within the scope of his work. 


AUSTRAL AFRICA 


R. MACKENZIE has a story to tell that ishmen mi 
well digest—namely, that of the bringing about of 
British Protectorate now established over Bechuanaland and the 
Kalihari, which happy result we in a great measure owe to his per- 
sonal influence and exertions, Moreover, he writes with mod 
and with evident sincerity and truthfulness, and, in putting his 
own case forward, does not try to conceal that of the other side. 
The history of the territory now known as British Bechuanaland 
may be briefly summed up. In 1882 Mankorane, chief of the 
Batlapin tribe, finding that his lands were being encroached u 
as natives whose borders unfortunately march upon those of white 
men’s country have often found before, petitioned for British pro- 
tection, or, failing that, for the annexation of his country to the 
Cape Colony. No notice was taken of these petitions. After the 
retrocession of the Transvaal, disturbances—the origin of which 
need not be entered into—broke out in Bechuanaland, between 
Mankorane and a rival chief named Massouw, and Montsoia and 
a chief named Moshette. The various parties to the quarrel en- 
listed white volunteers to assist them in fighting. Both Massouw 
and Moshette were largely supported by Boer freebooters, who 
practically had the Transvaal for a base of operations, retreating 
there when necessary, and obtaining thence ammunition and sup- 
ow The English filibusters, however, who were assisti 
ankorane were warned to desist by a proclamation of the Hi 
Commissioner, issued under the Foreign Enlistment Act, and 
chief was prevented from obtaining ammunition from British 
territory, although the ammunition was to be used in self-defence. 


* Austral Africa: Losing itor Rulingit. By John Mackenzie. 2 vols. 
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Thus egy tk, se fo chiefs attacked were soon in a very 
bad way. Then followed a common development of the situation. 
The various chiefs being at the end of their strength, the free- 
booters to divide their country between themselves, 
after the fashion of ee anxious to extend the i 
of civilization to their brethren. A kind of Boer Republic 
was, in November 1883, formed, under the name of the United 
States of Stellaland, a certain Van Pittius, a “friend” of the 
chief Moshette, holding command in Goshen, and one Van 
Niekerk, an ally of Massouw, in Stellaland proper. Previously to 
this event, Montsoia and Moshette had—on 24th October, 1882— 
signed a treaty of peace drawn up vo Boer volunteers, This 
being done, another paper was laid before Montsoia, in which he 
was made to “absolutely decline the British Government, and 
to enter under the Government of the South African Republic 
and its laws, to obey it with all he had, and to remain faithful 
to it.” Montsoia refused to sign this document, so, in order to 
eave further trouble, a Boer volunteer signed it for him. This 
“treaty,” however, was not recognized by anybody. South Africa 
being a ——- that is governed more by spasmodic popular 
movements in England than according to any systematic or states- 
manlike plan, the usual agitation followed at home upon the 
these events, Fortunately this time it chanced to take 
a sensible and honourable course. The Colonial Office, moved 
thereto by popular pressure, came to the conclusion that it would 
be wise to establish a Protectorate in Bechuanaland, and Mr. John 
Mackenzie, the author of the work under notice, who had for a 
long period of years laboured as a missionary in and about 
Bechuanaland, was appointed to be deputy to the High Com- 
missioner for that country. Mr. Mackenzie reached Bechuanaland 
in May 1884, and, working with great energy, concluded various 
treaties with the chiefs and white inhabitants, the effect of which 
was to establish the British Protectorate authorized by the Home 
Government. > = Singlish an old a 
pregnant remar t ish politicians dealing wit uth 
African affairs might well lay to heart. “In his opinion,” he 
said, “there was no Government in the country like that of 
the Queen; but it had one fault—it always went away.” The 
vacillation of our South African policy could not have been more 
tersely summed up. Notwithstanding Mr. Mackenzie’s presence 
in the country, hostilities did not cease. Thus in July, when his 
back was turned, the Goshen filibusters made a determined raid 
upon Montsoia, and routed him near Mafiking. It was on this 
occasion that the ill-starred Mr. Bethell was murdered by the 
freebooters, 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mackenzie's vigorous action in the interest of the 
Imperial Government was exciting the utmost disgust and disma 
in the minds of the Cape “ Patriots.” This section of Sou 
African society keeps one thing steadily in view, the minimizing 
of the Imperial influence and the extension and aggrandizement of 
Boer influence. Now Mr. Mackenzie conceived it to be his duty 
to work towards an opposite result, and therefore a great outery 
was raised against him among Cape politicians. Nor was this 
movement without its effect. Sir Hercules Robinson, the High 
Commissioner, perhaps in consequence of his recent political 
education in connexion with the surrender of the Transvaal, 
proved to be of a most accommodating disposition. He put, or 
caused to be put, upon Mr. Mackenzie, pressure of such a nature 
as to necessitate his resignation. Then Mr. Rhodes, a Cape politician, 
was despatched to take his place in Bechuanaland, and sub- 
sequently Commander Bower, R.N., His Excellency’s private 
secretary, was sent to assist him. The course of action pursued 

Mr. Rhodes is not difficult to understand, but that adopted by 

mmander Bower, if Mr. Mackenzie’s account of it may be 
accepted, would admit of explanation. It is not often that 
Imperial envoys and officers of the Royal Navy ther- 
selves and the country they serve in positions involving as much 
humiliation with such an appearance of gusto. “In the inter- 
vening days, after his arrival in Bechuanaland,” says Mr. Mackenzie 
_ i. p. 445), “ the Captain did as much as could be looked for 

m one man to lower the position of Her Majesty’s Government 
in the country—of course always with the opposite intention ” ; 
cats (p. 479), “ More inaccurate re’ were never for- 
warded by an officer of Her Majesty than those of Captain Bower 
on Bechuanaland.” Finally, he sums up the net results of the 
an these two gentlemen in the following words (vol. i. 
468) :— 

I feel bound to point out that the visit of Messrs. Rhodes and Bower 
to Bechuanaland was a disservice to England, to Bechuanaland, and to 
South Africa. They left the name and the honour of England in the 
lowest possible position. So far as the High Commissioner or his deputy, 
Mr. Rhodes, was concerned, their utmost effort had now been put fort 
with the sinister assistance of Van Niekerk and Delarey. It is easy to 
see what the Transvaal party had gained—they had gained recognition 
as a Government, independence, and time. On our side there was only 
loss to recount. It was, indeed, told in Downing Street that the Hart 
River freebooters “ ised” Her Majesty’s Government. The “recog- 
nition” was all the other way—the Hart River Republic was “ recog- 
nised,” if not created, by the Imperial officers. But for the appearance of 
the Bechuanaland expedition, Stellaland as well as Goshen would have 
belonged to the Transvaal ; the way to the interior would have been held, 
if not by Germany, certainly by the Transvaal ; and the party of progress 
in the Cape Colony would have been outnumbered in the present Colonial 
Parliament, and helpless to’prevent the calamity. One question which 
‘would have been asked in England, and asked angrily, when that took 
_— would have been, Why were we not told plainly at the time that the 

River Boers, as well as those of Goshen, positively refused to recog- 
nise Her Majesty’s Protectorate in Bechuanaland ? 


Meanwhile the Transvaal Government determined to take ad- 


vantage of the quarrels and vacillation of the British officials. On 
the strength of a letter supposed to have been written by Montsoia, 
but entirely repudiated by that chief, Mr. , President of the 
South African Republic, on the 16th September, 1884, issued a 
proclamation annexing the territories of Montsoia and Moshette 
“in the interest of humanity,” subject to the approval of England 
under Article IV. of the Convention of London. This act was 
followed by the hoisting of the Transvaal flag on the 3rd of 
October at Rooi Grond by Mr. Du Toit, the Transvaal Special 
Commissioner. But England did not approve, and the annexation 
was formally rescinded by the Volksraad on the 13th October. 
On the contrary, home public opinion having now been thoroughly 
aroused, Sir Charles Warren was despatched to Bechuanaland in 
command of a considerable force, with orders to protect the native 
chiefs and occupy the country. He arrived in Bechuanaland 
in the beginning of 1885 without meeting with any armed oppo- 
sition, and commenced the work of pacification. Sir Charles 
Warren was not, however, allowed to carry out his useful and 
necessary labours without molestation. Every effort seems to 
have been made to thwart him by those who should have known 
better. Sir Hercules Robinson in particular objected to the 
presence of Mr. Mackenzie in Sir Charles’s camp, and tried to 

rocure his removal. But Sir Charles Warren was a man who 

new his own mind, and, having strong views as to what was to 
the advantage of his mission, would not consent to this step. 
So Mr. Mackenzie remained. 

It is pleasant to turn from this long record of official bickerings 
to the account of Sir Charles's visits to the chiefs of Northern 
Bechuanaland—Khame, Gasitsine, and Sechele—affording as it 
does proof of the respect and affection with which, notwithstand- 
ing the many vacillations of our policy, the name and character of 
Englishmen is still regarded by the natives of South Africa. 
Thus Khame, chief of the Bamangwato, and his headmen express 
their “gratitude at the coming of the messenger of the Queen of 
England, and for the announcement to me of the Protectorate 
which has been established by the desire of the Queen, and which 
has come to help the land of the Bamangwato also.” Further he 
“ gives to the Queen to make laws and to change them in the 
—— of the Bamangwato, with reference’ to both black and 
white 


Sir Charles Warren was finally recalled in August 1885; and 
on the 30th os 1885, the territory south of the Molopo 
River was declared to be British territory, under the name of 


| British Bechuanaland. This is a brief summary of the more 


important events set forth in Mr. Mackenzie's massive tomes; the 
upshot of which was to restore security to the oppressed and 
friendly native chiefs, and to add an area of about 160,000 square 


| miles to the British Empire. 


MR. ROSSETTI’S KEATS.* 


HE brief note of preface in which Mr. Rossetti explains how 
it is that his Life of Keats follows so rapidly on the heels of 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s biography is not especially pertinent. It is 
consolatory perhaps to know that Mr. Rossetti admires Mr. 
Colvin’s work, but it is perfectly plain that he has not allowed it 
to influence him. Here is a series of “Great Writers,” from 
which Keats was not to be excluded. The task had to be under- 
taken by some one, even if a dozen lives of the poet were simul- 
taneously announced ; and Mr. Rossetti proves to be the elect. It 
is perhaps not a very severe condemnation to say that Mr. 
Rossetti’s book is less satisfactory than Mr. Colvin’s, or that it 
ranks with the worst specimens of barren superfluity to be found 
in the series to which it belongs. No one who knows his Keats, 
and has any critical faculty whatever, will, we ure confident, 
dispute this judgment. Writers on “Great Writers” can only 
escape the charge of tedious and naughty superfluity by showi 
themselves to be masters of the extremely difficult art of criti 
and biographical paraphrase. With one or two exceptions, duly 
recorded in these columns, this is P oagae 4 what they have so far 
failed to do. It is a pity that the editor of the series does not 
direct the able men of letters with whom he is or may be asso- 
ciated to the not scanty number of “Great Writers” of whom 
there is undoubtedly much to be said that is new and true, and 
more still that is beyond the acquisition of the reading — 
A Life of Keats is not one of the crying wants of English litera- 
ture. All that the lover of the poet requires he possesses 
in Mr. Forman’s edition of the poems and letters, and in Lord 
Houghton’s admirable memoir. Mr. Rossetti separates the poet 
from his writings, and the man from the poet—a plan that is 
not without obvious advantages in the limited space accorded 
to him, though Mr. Rossetti does not succeed in proving the 
excellence of his choice. A little more than a fourth of his book 
is occupied by a bald account of the poet’s life, from which all its 
romance and pathos is mer Comparing the 
eloquent and moving narrative of Lord Houghton with the latter 
half of Mr. Rossetti’s tame and repelling story of Keats's life, it is 
hard to believe that the two writers are treating of the same theme. 
It is well enough for Mr. Rossetti to say “I aspire to the part of 
the truthful biographer, duly sympathetic,” but he shows him- 
self to be utterly unable to distinguish between the feather-headed 
enthusiasm that foams at the mouth and the deep-hearted sym- 


* Life of John Keats. By William Michael Rossetti. London: Walter 
Scott. 1887. 
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pathy that has its inspired moments of exaltation as well as its 
well-tempered attitude of reticence. In seeking to avoid the vice 
of “thick and thin praise” Mr. Rossetti only succeeds in main- 
taining the cold reserve and harsh implicatory cavilling of a dis- 
pare pedant. We say “distressed” because Mr. Rossetti’s position, 
as holding a brief for Shelley—and something of his inscratable 
treatment of Keats is due to this—is not without its whimsical 
t. It is amusing, for instance, to read Mr. Rossetti’s obser- 
vations on Endymion with the Revolt of Islum in mind—two 
youthful productions almost contemporaneous—and to ask which 
of the two ts is the more “ emotional without substance, and 
beautiful without control”? There is scarcely a defect in Keats 
save the deplorable affectations assimilated from Leigh Hunt's 
recepts and examples, among those Mr. Rossetti most loves to 
— that are not to be found in magnified proportions in 
ley. 
When we arrive at that period of Keats's production when the 
t’s work most abounds in artistic beauty and perfection, Mr. 
tti’s “ criticism ” becomes a continual affront, not only to the 
sensibility of the poetic, but likewise to common or human, intelli- 
gence. Nothing, certainly, can surpass the infelicity of his extra- 
ordinary remarks on the Odes, the Sonnets, Hyperion, and the Eve 
of St. Agnes. The Ode to a Nightingale is discussed in a spirit 
that would put a Little Bethel audience to the blush and 
in style that befits a sad Good Templar. This is perhaps sur- 
prising in a writer who finds Keats's uy generally deficient in 
“taste,” and who yet can write of the quinquennial John 
Keats” when repeating the anecdote of the boy mounting guard 
at his mother’s door with a drawn sword. Mr. Rossetti’s pitiful 
strivings to say something critical of imperishable poetry are 
more amusing than his attempts to praise by saying the thing 
which is new. We can forgive, and forget, very easily his criti- 
cism ; but we cannot forgive his way of commendation. Hyperion 
is likened to a “Stonehenge of reverberance,” “a monument of 
Cyclopean architecture in verse almost impeccable.” The Eve of 
St. Mark has a “simplicity” which is “full-blooded as well as 
quaint.” There is no end to this stilted nonsense, any one sample 
of which suffices to prove that Mr. Rossetti ought to leave 
“Great Writers,” especially the English poets, alone. His grand 
declaration is that Keats is “a master of imagination in verbal 
form,” a tic saying, but impressive in italics. Much more 
intelligible is the conclusion that Mr. Rossetti is a master of 
verbal form—in imagination. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER.* 


R. MORRIS’S version of the last Twelve Books of the Odyssey 
corresponds exactly with his version of the first twelve. We 
still think that no rhymed translation comes so near the sense of 
the Greek. We still think that few styles are more remote from 
the style of the Greek. Homer to an Athenian of the Periclean 
was as familiar as the Bible is, or once was, to modern 
Sosldee. There were obscure and obsolete words on which 
the glossographers expended their industry and wasted their 
fanciful etymologies. But the whole epic style was familiar, 
much more so than the _ of Chaucer or even of Malory is to 
us. Now Mr. Morris’s style is unfamiliar to most of us, more un- 
familiar than that of Malory. It is not “ archaic,” but “archaistic,” 
which is a very different thing. Mr. Paley may hold that many 
Homeric terms are archaistic, voluntary attempts to imitate 
antiquity. But if we may agree with Professor Jebb (Homer, 
p- 138), these very false archaisms may have themselves been old 
and familiar by the Periclean age, may have been as old as 
goo B.c. Oonsequently they would not stop and puzzle a reader 
of the great period of Greek literature, as Mr, Morris’s “ banes- 
men,” and so forth, stop and vex a reader to-day. Homer 
seldom, if ever, seems grotesque to us, though to Perrault, for 
example, with his inevitable ignorance of the heroic world, 
Homer seemed grotesque enough. Mr. Morris, oddly enough, 
enables us to feel, when we read his version, what Perrault “le 
when he read the original. Had we only Mr. Morris's Odyssey to 
judge by, we might side with the author of Contes de ma Mere 
Foye against the author of Le Lutrin. 
page contains examples of Mr. Morris's archaistic 
manner, Try xiii. 14 :— 
jpeis kata dijpov 
ri dyed’. 
And thereafter mid the people shall we gather that we can 
In boot thereof. 
In the Greek nothing answers to “ that we can,” and ae poe 
for whom versions of Homer are made may perhaps be puz y 
“boot.” In line 19 we are met by “ man-delighting brass” for 
evqvopa xadxév. This is grotesque, even if we admit that bronze 
was brass. In line 22 BAdmrou is rendered as if it here meant 
“hurt.” Alcinous carefully packs the presents lest they should 
impede the oarsmen, prevent them, probably, from feeling their 
stretchers; not, as Mr. Morris has it, “ lest some hurt a man might 
have.” Here, moreover, riv’ éraipwy is “ one of the crew,” or “ one 
of the company,” and not a vague “ man.” 
Mr. Morris's rendering here is barely intelligible, and, to our 
mind, does not really convey the correct sense, line 25 Zeus is 


° The Homer. Done into English by William Morris. 


called “ Black-cloudy,” which again is ue, The “ oar-fain” 
Pheacians (36) are intelligible, because one knows Mr. Morris's 
manner. But who else would call a man “ oar-fain,” or in 

age of the English language would have called him “ oar-fain, 
because he was one of “the young light-hearted masters of the 
oar”? The “ oar-fain” Pheacians “ yea-said” Odysseus, when 
he asked them to take him home without more ado. We cannot 
yea-say anybody who approves of this rendering of éryjveov. And 
we venture to nay-say persons who regard “the salt-sea’s elder” 
as a natural rendering of dAiowo yéporros, the Old Man of the Sea. 
And when Poseidon calls Zeus “ Black-cloudy ”— 


Nay, I had not tarried to do it, Black-cloudy, after thy word— 


we receive an impression of comic absurdity, which nobody gets 
from xeAawepés. Why Mr. Morris prefers to call the cave of the 
Naiads their “rock-den ” who may tell, or why he translates 
Tpoins Aurapa xpndepva “ the shining coif of Troy,” where a word 
like “coif” is the very word to avoid? And how do lines like 
these reproduce Homer's hexameter P— 

So saying with a girdle he girt himself aright 

And went unto the swine-styes, where penned were the piglings’ crew. 


Homer makes even the pigs noble in a phrase like 
60 €Ovea Epxaro xoipar. 


But “the piglings’ crew”! The very sound when read aloud is 
distressing. On the other hand, we scarcely know whether Mr, 
Morris is justified or not in rendering és d¢ x’ dAnrevav “ every 
gangrel body.” This is expressive; but does it not rather give 
the impression of a Scotch song than of an epic poem? Or is 
this epic P— 

Ah, would that I yet were as young and cf might untouched and stout! 
ams _— one of the homestead’s swine- soon give me a cloak, no 


Such a clash of contending consonants has rarely been offered as a 
substitute for the flow of Homer’s verse. 
Mr. Morris is often grotesque. His verse is uncommonly rough :— 


The foe wheels are jarred in the gates through which he drives them 
rt 


His style, as in Calverley’s parody, is a style “of ancientry.’ 
But he has passages which really move with speed—passages m 
which he recovers his own natural qualities of narrative verse. 
Such a passage, for the most part, we quote from one of the 
many inventions of Odysseus 


“Now hearken ye, Eumeus, and all our fellows here, 

And a boasting word will I say ; for befooling wine is strong 

Within me: he who eggeth e’en the wise to raise the song 

And laugh out softly, and dance for very lustihead, 

And to say the word, it may be, that were better left unsaid, 

Yet since I have shouted already, the speech I will not hide. 

But O for the days of my youth when with me did the might abide! 

When we arrayed an ambush up under Troy-town wall, 

And Menelaiis Atrides, and Odysseus led, and withal 

The third was I of the captains, for that charge on me they laid. 

Now when round the burg high-builded and the wall our watch we made, 

Then we lay about the city and adown in the thickets there, 

Among the reeds of the marish, close crouching under our ° 

But the north-wind dropped and the night-tide came, a foul and an evi} 
time, 

Frosty, with snow a-falling, as bitter as the rime, 

And into ice was it setting upon our shields of war. 

And now for all the others, both kirtle and cloak they bore, 

And with their shoulders shiel led all close at ease they lay : 

But I, when I went with my fellows, had left my cloak by the way, 

Like a fool; for I had no deeming of such a bitter night, 

an — with nought but my target, and my war-coat gleaming 

right. 

So in the third hour of the night-tide, when the stars were shifting their 
way, 

I spake unto Odysseus, who close beside me lay, 

And jogged him with my elbow, and lightly one he heed. 


As an example of Mr. Morris's rendering of a well-known crur 
we may choose the affair of the postern door in the hall of 
Odysseus :-— 

Now a certain high-up postern mid the well-built wall there 

And thereby at the top of the threshold of that well-builded 

Was a way to the aisle by door-leaves well-fitted and shut withal. 
Thereof was Odysseus bidding the swineherd have a care, 

And take his stand beside it, for no outgate else was there. 


Now amidst them spake Agelaiis, and said to ali thereby : 

“O friends, now might not some res up to the postern on high, 
And tell the folk, that the ramour and cry all around be cast, 
And speedily then would this man have shot his latest and last ? ” 


Then Melanthius the goatherd spake out amidst them there: 

“Not so, Zeus-bred Agelaiis, for thereto fearfully near 

Are the lovely doors to the forecourt, and the mouth of the aisle is strait, 
And e’en one man might ward it, if he were stark and great. 

But come now, from the chamber let me bring you battle-gear 

To arm you; for meseemeth therein and no otherwhere 

Has Odysseus laid his armour, with his well-renownéd son.” 


And with that word the goatherd, Melanthius, straightway won 
Up to Odysseus’ chamber through the windows of the 

And thence he gat twelve war-shields and as many spears withal, 
And as many brazen war-helms bushed with the horses’ hair, 
And therewith ran back swifty, and gave to the Wooers there. 


This is as close as can be, if we may render jayes “ windows.” 
Eustathius took them to mean “narrow passages,” and Professor 
Jebb quotes the same opinion from Mr. Protodikos, De Aidtbus 
Homericis. Mr, Protodikos compares modern Greek jovya= 
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assage.” Professor Constantinides gives a parallel use 
-song. A monster is pursuing a maiden :— 
kal pés Tais povyats orevais 
Tod madaov thy pbdave. 

“Jn the narrow passages of the palace he overtakes her” (Jebb, 
Homer, p. 185). 

Disputes on this topic are very much where Melanthius was 
after the swineberd caught him “in the air.” Mr. Morris has 
made about as clear sense as the Greek can yield. In criticizing 
his Odyssey we have tried to show how it strikes a reader of 
Homer. It appears harsh and uncouth, though close, granting the 

le, to the original. But it is more difficult to say how the 
book will affect English readers who only know that Homer was 
an old Greek epic poet. They may take delight in Mr. Morris's 
version, and coment ti archaisms as equivalent to the epic style. 
It is certain that in Mr. Morris's Odyssey they will find no 
prettifying of Homer; rather the reverse. He credits Homer 
with no beauties of his own invention, as almost all translators do. 
His book does not convince us that Homer can never be trans- 
lated, only that he has not been translated yet into correct, 
appropriate, and musical English. If we had to read a verse 
translation of Homer for information, Mr, Morris's is the trans- 
lation we would choose. In reading a verse translation for 
ag we would prefer Mr. Worsley’s, or that by “ Avia ”"— 

. Way. But, even in reading for instruction, we might be baffled 
by Mr. Morris's translation of ivory as “ the wood-beast's tooth” 
(xix. 563) :— 

Lo now, of dreams swift-fleeting! through two gates fare they out, 

And one of horn is fashioned, and one of the wood-beast’s tooth, 

And those through the tooth that wend them to usward, they forsooth 

But vainly do beguile us with the promise idly borne. 
Dreams ing through a tooth may puzzle the most patient 
reader. here is the use of this tic evasion of the familiar 
ivory? Would Mr. Morris call a chryselephantine statue a 
“gold-tooth image”? Homer is never wilfully obscure; the 
obscurity of his translator seems wilful. 


“parrow 
from 


HIGHWAYS OF HISTORY.* 


= persons whom “little books” exasperate (the cynic may 
find some amusement in reflecting that when people wrote bi 
books it used to be the mega biblion that was the kakon, a 
that lettermen have experienced only the old fate of the man and 
his son and the donkey) may be revolted at the idea of a Social 
History of England in 142 small | pases. But even they, if a little 
competent and a little fair-minded, ought to be mollitied by Mrs, 
Creighton’s “little” book. Whether it is a book likely to do much 
to the class of persons for whom it is presumably intended 
is of course a question, and a large one. There are those, neither 
cynics nor ins exasperated by little books, who doubt very 
much whether compressed soups of any kind are good for educa- 
tional p But that is not Mrs. Creighton's fault. Given a 
certain thing to be done, it would be hard to do it, for nine-tenths 
of the book, at least, better than it is here done. When the 
experi person notes the words “ mark,” “ gild,” “ university,” 
and not a few others, his experienced ears _—_ to prick, and li 
wise his experienced thumbs. But Mrs. Creighton steps over these 
burning shares with the certainty and safety born of righteous- 
ness and knowledge. Occasionally a statement may seem to be 
a little too sweeping, but it must be remembered that in the space 
and for the purpose continual reservations and provisos would 
have been hse om and unadvisable. The points we note for 
possible improvement are very small. Mrs. Creighton twice men- 
tions “ Stourbridge ” Fair in a manner which is likely to convey to 
not very learned minds the notion of a fair at the town of Stour- 
bridge, instead of what from the context she certainly must mean 
—Sturbridge Fair, near Cambridge. And when she says that the 
cepntente of the scholastic class-room “sought for distinction 
er than truth,” we should like to ask her whether, as a cha- 
tacteristic, this is not a little invidious and somewhat hard to 
prove. Were the wranglers of the Renaissance, were the philo- 
sme of the eighteenth century, are the scientific persons (of 
whom let us speak with properly bated breath) of the present 
enlightened day absolutely free from the same insinuation ? 

In mentioning “ nine-tenths” of the book above we intend to 
throw only a comparative slur on the tenth-tenth. It is valuable 
and interesting; but it might possibly be urged that Mrs. 
Creighton here descends somewhat from her judicial attitude, and 
becomes the Portia, rather than the Astrea, of the glorious gains 
of the nineteenth century. She thinks that with gas “the dark 
and dangerous condition of our cities after nightfall has ceased ” ; 
she thinks that Corn-laws were due to “ the selfishness of the 
landlords.” Perhaps; but the last point is certainly matter of 
argument, and the unlucky man who was robbed at eleven o’clock 
in Holborn not long ago might demur to the former. It was, 

ever, impossible to leave out this century, and perhaps it 
was impossible to be quite impartial in dealing with it. The 
Whole book, as a whole, is a model of method, accuracy, and 
unpretentiousness. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST 
IN PARIS.* 


it has been remarked by a good American, whose wish was 
perhaps father to his thought, that good Americans, when 
they die, go to Paris. If this be so, the author of these volumes 
may possibly be tenanting at this moment a mansion in the 
Elysian Fields, His death has preceded by a few weeks the pub- 
lication of the work now before us. Mr. Washburne’s nomination 
to the United States Legation in Paris in the year 1869 curiously 
illustrates what Lord Bolingbroke called the banter of fortune. 
He went thither to seek rest. He had been appointed Secretary 
of State under General Grant's Administration on the 5th of 
March, and resigned that office less than a fortnight after- 
wards on the ground of failing health. He was immediately 
appointed United States Minister at Paris, a post the duties of 
which it was thought would press but lightly upon him. They 
were mostly, perhaps, rather social than political. The American 
Minister was, to a great degree, a sort of master of the cere- 
monies, whose business it was to introduce aspiring and enter- 
prising citizens and citizenesses of the great Republic into Im- 
perial saloons. Mr. Washburne, however, after a twelvemonth 
of these agreeable functions, found himself engaged in business 
scarcely less responsible and laborious than that which would 
have occupied him had he remained in the — of State 
at Washington. The eight years and a half of his tenure of 
the United States Legation—a term, as he proudly remarks, 
longer than that occupied by any of his predecessors—were 
marked by great events. The war between Germany and France, 
the fall of the Empire, the establishment of the Government of 
National Defence, the Siege of Paris, the Commune, the fall 
of the Administration of M. Thiers, the MacMahon Septennate, 
the abortive project of the Fusion, the Duc de Broglie’s Ministry 
of Combat, the victory of the Republican ag Fea! the leader- 
ship of Gambetta, and the acceptance by MacMahon of the 
Dufaure Administration, which was a return to the Moderate 
Republican or Left Centre policy of M. Thiers—these things are 
the landmarks of French history during the years in which Mr. 
Washburne represented the United States in Paris. The retire- 
ment of MacMahon and the election of M. Grévy to the Pre- 
sidency, which first placed the gg oe in genuinely Republican 
hands, were subsequent to Mr. Washburne’s departure for the 
United States. 

Mr. Washburne narrates with sufficient fulness the great historic 
events of which he was a witness, and in which he played a con- 
siderable part. He occupied a position unusually favourable for 
close and exact observation. He was the only Minister, as he him- 
self more than once complacently remarks, of any of the greater 
Powers—we do not mean of the technically Great Powers—who 
remained in France from the beginning to the end of the conflict, 
All the Ambassadors and the Italian Minister “ picked up their 
hats in a hurry,” and went off in the manner in which Lad 
Macbeth advises her guests to depart from the banquet. Lo 
Lyons, in a letter to Lord Granville, makes, we think, a suffi- 
cient apology for his withdrawal. He points out that it would 
have been inexpedient for him to have remained shut up in 
Paris, and thus to deprive himself of any regular means of com- 
municating with his Government, or with his principal diplomatic 
colleagues. The position of the Great Powers of Europe in rela- 
tion to the conflict then going on was obviously different from 
that of the smaller Powers, whose representatives remained in 
Paris, but who were refused the means of communicating with 
their Government except through letters left open for the inspection 
of the German authorities. The United States stood out of rela- 
tion to the complications of European politics; and to Mr. 
Washburne had been committed the protection of North German 
subjects remaining in Paris. As charged with that function, he 
had facilities of communication with his Government which would 
have been denied, and were denied, to the representatives of other 
States. Mr. Washburne’s courage and self-possession are creditable 
to him; but the imputations upon the conduct of his principal 
colleagues which he half suggests do not seem deserved by them, 

The most interesting portions of Mr. Washburne’s volumes are 
not, of course, the pages in which he relates what the news- 

pers had said before him, and what historians will say after 

im ; but those in which he gives his personal impressions. Mr. 
Washburne, though a sensible and experienced man of the world, 
does not seem to have been altogether free from one of the 
amiable weaknesses of his countrymen and countrywomen—a 
weakness which, indeed, is not confined to them, though they, 

rhaps, under favouring influences of climate and soil, ex- 

ibit it in its most luxuriant development. General Fladdock 
of the United States Militia, could scarcely be more delighted 
with the appearance of his name in the fashionable news of the 
journals of that “amazing Europe” along with those of dukes, 
viscounts, and marquesses, than Mr. Washburne seems to have been 
with his experiences as a courtier at the Tuileries and at Compiégne, 
and as the guest of the Duc d’Aumale. But he used his oppor- 
tunities, and his volumes abound in little touches which a future 
artist may find useful in his picture of the last days of the Empire 
and the first days of the Republic. He was present at a six days’ 
party at Compiégne, and modestly narrates how he “ occasionally 
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* Recollections of a Minister to France. 
Washburne, LL.D. 2 vols. with Lilustrations. 
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took a hand in the dance—a fact which got into the French 
papers.” Those journals, indeed, represented the American 
ister as having performed the “breakdown” of his native 
country—a compliment which Mr, Washburne disclaims, though 
he feels bound to add that twenty years before he “could have 
danced a jig with any Frenchman not a professional, and without 
any fear of being outdone.” Indeed, he seems to have owed a 
good deal during his political career to his dancing-master. He 
attributes his success in his first canvass for Congress in 1852 to 
the fascination which this accomplishment of his exercised over 
the young ladies of Illinois, who in consequence made their sweet- 
hearts vote for him. From his own description Mr. Washburne 
seems to have been an electioneerer of the Honourable Samuel 
Slumkey type, and to have kissed children—* toted the young 
ones in his arms” is his phrase—flattered women, gone to church 
on the Sabbath, and contributed to Sunday schools with reckless 
audacity. One of the things which most struck Mr. Washburne 
at Compiégne was the beauty of the American ladies who happened 
to be there, and “ who, without either title, rank, or fashion, were 
the equals of the French dames in point of looks, manners, 
intelligence, and exquisite toilets.” Indeed, as he proudly re- 
marks on a later page, “ there was a larger number of fashionable 
people in the American colony than in that of any other nation- 
ality,” and, as a natural consequence of this pre-eminence in 
beauty and fashion, “ there were a greater number of Americans 
ag my than of any other nationality, even the English.” 
these circumstances it is perhaps not surprising that “ the last 
pa dinner given at the Tuileries . . . was in honour of the United 
tates Minister and Mrs. Washburne.” These harmless vanities, 
sonal and national, are rather engaging than otherwise, and 
impress one with the simplicity and good faith of the writer. Mr. 
Washburne had a quick eye for personal characteristics, and some 
of his descriptions and anecdotes are pointed and entertaining. 
The Emperor, “short of stature, with a dull face and heavy 
manner, sober, reflective, somewhat taciturn,” and entirely with- 
out French vivacity, is the subject of some good stories. In illus- 
tration of the dependence of the French on the State he told Mr. 
Washburne that on one occasion, when he was on horseback at 
Versailles, an old woman came up to him complaining that she 
had lost her umbrella, and demanding that the Government 
should furnish her with a new one. M. Emile Ollivier, as osten- 
tatiously unostentatious as Roland himself, declining decorations 
and refusing to go to Court because he would not wear a Court 
dress, is an illustration of the exaggerated Puritanism in matters 
indifferent which is often associated with the capacity of making 
a complete surrender of conviction on vital points. There are 
t sketches of Gambetta in his younger days, with “his 
en slim figure” (afterwards, as Mr. Washburne truly remarks, 
uncomfortably heavy), “coal-black hair, and black whiskers, 
closely trimmed.” Nr. Washburne speaks of him, M. Thiers, and 
Jules Simon as being the three most eloquent and instructive 
talkers he had ever met, either in Paris or elsewhere; placing, 
however, Jules Simon first as a conversationalist. Mr. Washburne 
ves an interesting description of M. Thiers’s domestic life, 
“ Like all little men,” he says, perhaps generalizing somewhat 
too widely, “M. Thiers adores small apartments, but large 
volumes,” There is a curious indication of tastes and inte- 
rests rather foreign from M. Thiers’s ordinary pursuits, in the 
fact that Mr, Washburne found a work of Descartes so copi- 
ously annotated that the notes were greater in bulk than the 
volume itself. M. Thiers’s library was divided intoa great number 
of little cabinet libraries, each devoted to its special subject. He 
carried, as Mr. Washburne had opportunity of observing, his love 
of classification into the arrangement of bis wardrobe. On an 
enormous cabinet Mr. Washburne noticed slips of grey paper on 
which were such inscriptions as “ Clothes for summer,” “ Shoes for 
winter.” M. Thiers seems to have administered his house as if it 
‘were a government department, or the headquarters of an army, 
and he were commissary-general. His servants were supplied with 
formal-orders, marked ‘‘ Good for groceries,” “ Good for coal,” &c., 
without which the establishment could not be provisioned. 

The leaders of the Commune, with whom Mr. Washburne was 
brought into close relations, and whom he liked the less the more 
he knew of them, are vigorously described. Delescluze, who 
affected the style of Marat, with his dirty hands “ and a large amount 
of free soil under his nails,” with his long hair, unshaven face, coarse 
neck-scarf, and shabby coat, is the type of one order of the Com- 
munards. Raoul Rigault, a dandy in dress, and affecting gentility 
of ap ce, exhibits another type, hiding beneath a scrupulous 
regard for exterior conventionalities a passion for blood and a 
devilish delight in torture. So, at least, Mr. Washburne describes 

. Having seen the Commune close at hand and at work, 
Mr. Washburne had none of those illusions about it which his- 
toric whitewashers have found it possible to entertain. He 
—_ of it, perhaps without sufficiently keeping in mind the 

ptember massacres of the first French Revolution, as marked 
by the “most horrible events and consequences ever recorded 
in history.” Mr. Washburne was permitted on more than one 
occasion to see Archbishop Darboy in his prison, and describes 
“his slender person, his form somewhat bent, his long beard (for 
he apparently had not been shaved since his confinement), his 
face ard with ill-health,” and contrasts this physical depres- 
sion with his still cheerful spirit, his sweet and serene temper, 


and his 
It is, as we have said, in the incidental lights thrown by 
Mr. Washburne’s recollections on persons and events in France 


contemporary with his residence there that the value of 
the work consists. The book has apparently been rewritten 
from diaries kept by the author at the time, portions of which 
are reproduced. The volumes contain numerous engravings of 
full-page length or embodied in the text. Some of them are 
legitimate and historically illustrative—maps, facsimiles of public 
documents, portraits and sketches of buildings and country 
districts. Others are entirely unsuitable in volumes claiming a 
historic character, such as sketches of Gambetta leaving Paris in’ 
a balloon, the bursting of German shells in the Latin Quarter, 
Mr. Washburne receiving a delegation of French citizens, &, 
These imaginary reproductions of actual events are as completel 
out of place in a work affecting to be a contribution to authentic 
history, as the engravings which used to be common in school 
ks, and occasionally in books of higher pretensions, delineating 
the killing of Wat Tyler or the smothering of the Princes in the 
Tower, which could only have value if they had been instan- 
taneously photographed. Mr. Washburne’s style is unpretentious, 
easy, an Soutee t he does not always seem able to make up 
his mind whether he shall write French or English; and occa- 
sionally he compromises the matter by writing a language which 
is neither. He habitually uses French words when English 
would serve his purpose. A library is with him a bdibliothégque, 
and solitary confinement is confinement au secret. On the other 
hand the Procureur becomes the Procurer of the Commune. The 
absurdity of the writers whom Mr. J. S. Mill rebuked for translating 
the French word ablé by the English word “abbot ” is not greater 
than that which translates Procureur by “ procurer,” a word 
which has a definite English meaning remote from the French, 
But, after allowance is made for superficial defects, these volumes 
remain a valuable and authentic contribution to a remarkable 
historic period; and, what is more to the present purpose, are full 
of entertainment for readers who have no particular concern for 
the future historian, and are content to let history take care of the 
things of history. It may be worth while to add that in type, 
paper, illustrations—the point reserved on which we have pre- 
Leng ne spoken—and in general “ get-up” they leave nothing to 


THE HEROIC ENTHUSIASTS.* 


, HIS is one of a class of books which grieve the amiable student 
of letters and go near to infuriate him that is not amiable, 
It is very creditable in any one to take a fancy to the study of 
Bruno. But it is extremely undesirable that any one should 
lunge into that study (which is anything but an easy one to 

gin with, and which has occupied a great deal of specialist 
attention) with gs romey Mane better aid than a single book, and 
with little or no general wledge of the atmosphere and sur- 
roundings of the subject. Mr. Williams seems to have undertaken 
@ peculiarly difficult matter on the sole strength of a certain 
David Levi's Giordano Bruno, o la igione del Pensiero, We 
have not ourselves read Signor David Levi; but, if the master 
may be judged by the scholar, he certainly is a very insufficient 
guide to the Nolan. Mr. Williams says, “I believe that no 
translation of Giordano’s works has ever been brought out in 
English, or, at any rate, no translation of Gli Eroict Furort.” The 
last statement may be true enough; but it is extraordinary that 
an English student of Bruno should never have heard of the 
English translation of the io della Bestia Trionfante, even 
if he had not heard of Toland’s version of the introduction to 
the book on The Infinite. To say that Nola “is described by 
David Levi as a city which from ancient times had always been 
consecrated to science and letters” seems to argue insufficient 
acquaintance with the said science and letters. When Mr. 
Williams says that Bruno wrote a book on The Sphere, he ought 
to know that this is a disputed point, and rests only on & 
rather forced construction of the philosopher's words. To say 
“he taught ‘the science of the sphere’” without explanation 
will not do the average reader much good, and from the way in 
which Mr. Williams speaks of “the system of Pythagoras” we 
should gather that his edition of the philosophical works of that 
sage is much fuller than ours. In short, without going further, 
we are afraid we must pronounce the book to be one written with 
very insufficient learning on a subject which requires a very great 
deal of learning. 

The translation accords with this. It is laborious, and not 
always unsuccessful. But the translator appears to be very insufli- 
ciently acquainted with philosophical terms (an extremely accu- 
rate and judicious use of which is required to make Bruno's 
oe nape intelligible), and the rendering of the sonnets into irre- 
gular blank verse deprives them of any charm they may possess. 
Still the book in the original is not easily accessible, and this may 
do some good. One passage towards the end has put us into 
entire good humour. “I understand,” says the listener of the 
dialogue (we can hardly see much reason for the change of furor 
into enthusiasts), “I understand the meaning quite perfectly, 
confess that all agrees very well. Jt ts time to proceed to 
next.” A contemporary of his own (Christopher Sly, old Sly’s 
son of Burton Heath) expressed himself not very differently. 


* The Heroic Enthusiasts. By Giordano Bruno, Translated by 
L. Williams. London: Redway. 1887. 
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THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE.* 


is not often that an author can be said to have completely 
J carried out the plan proposed to himself in writing a book. 
But Dr. Geikie seems to have performed the difficult t In his 
he avows that his aim has been different from that of 
every other writer on Palestine, and he adds that, if he should 
succeed in his self-imposed task, “the result should unquestion- 
ably prove very useful.” This is a dangerous tone for the begin- 
ping of two large octavo volumes; and we naturally look v 
closely at the well-filled ; and, if an adverse verdict had 
suggested itself, we should not have scrupled to record it very dis- 
tinctly. But we must acknowledge that Dr.Geikie has performed his 
task admirably, has = etely redeemed the pledge offered in the 
preface, and has, in truth, produced a “very useful” book. He 
visited Palestine in order to gather illustrations of the sacred 
writings from its scenery, and, above all, the pictures of ancient 
times still to be seen among its people, He happily describes the 
country as “a natural commentary” on the Bible. Dr. Geikie de- 
scribes his own impressions, and must have noted them carefully 
at the time, because nothing wears off more rapidly than the kind 
of surprise we feel at new surroundings. He names as remark- 
able, or at least as worth remarking, things so common every- 
where in the East that only new travellers observe them. These 
notes are supplemented by an amazing amount of sound reading ; 
so that, beside his own views, we have a selection of the opinions 
of others, particularly—and this is one of the best features of the 
book—when they chance to differ from his own. Let us adduce 
his disquisition on the Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley. 
A Scottish minister might take the text for a whole dis- 
course. To begin with, roses do not grow on the plain of 
Sharon. Sir George Grove, in the Dictionary of the Bible, thinks 
that the “rose” is the tall and graceful squill. Some travellers 
think it is the cistus or rock-rose. The rose, indeed, is not men- 
tioned in the Hebrew scriptures, as it was only brought from 
Persia late in Jewish history. Tristram and Houghton think it 
was the narcissus, an opinion in which Dr. Geikie seems to agree, 
because the Hebrew word translated “rose” comes from words 
meaning a sour bulb; and the peasantry still use this word for 
the narcissus. As to the “lily,” Dr. Thomson thinks it is a fine 
variety of the marshmallow; Bat as it is compared with “ the li 
of the beloved,” it ought to be red. Dr. Tristram fixes on the 
scarlet anemone. “Shusan,” translated in the Bible “lily,” is 
used to this day for any brightly-coloured flower. Captain Conder, 
however, thinks the blue iris is intended, and Dean Stanley men- 
tions the large yellow water-lily. These notes, which are here 


greatly summarized, will show what an amount of learning as well | 
| with E, Wilson and Alice West in “Swallow Flights” and “ By 


as observation is boiled down by Dr. Geikie. Does not a poet say 
of Palestine in spring that 

‘ Far and wide, like a crimson tide, 

. The blood-red poppy grew ? 

Perhaps ies do not = on the plains of Sharon, else it may 
have been this flower, which, under Eastern sunshine, would parti- 
ularly catch the eye. 

After the numberless travellers who have written about Pales- 
tine, it is surprising that Dr. Geikie has anything new to tell. But 
everything is to him of importance, and to the theological reader 
will be of equal importance; though the profane excursionist 
may think the best account ever written of Palestine as it is 
now is that of Mark Twain. But Dr. Geikie lets nothing escape 
him that will “illustrate” the meaning of a text; and even 
remarks upon the ploughman goading his oxen ; upon the pigeons’ 
towers; upon shepherds in the fields at night; and upon the 
thethod of gleaning pursued at Bethlehem. Of the topographical 

es, one of the most interesting relates to the Austrian Jews 
at Safed, and their curious old town, a memorial of the Crusaders, 
whose walls are in ruins. Safed is now a stronghold of “ ignorant 
Pharisaism,” and the people are priest-ridden by their Rabbis. The 
view from the ruined castle over the Lake of Galilee, with 
Mount Tabor to the southward, is very fine, as the town stands 
some three thousand feet above the level of the lake. The castle, 
which was surrendered to Sultan Bibars in 1266, stood almost 
intact until 1837, when it was destroyed by an earthquake. In 
its glory it was flanked by ten towers. Safed was the seat of a 
great Rabbinical school, which flourished here in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the great Rabbi Hillel was buried 
at Meiron, about three miles off. Three miles further off is El 
Jish, the old Giscala, which produced one of the leaders of the 
Jews in their last despairing struggle with the irresistible mig ht 
of the Roman Empire, We may conclude our notice of Dr. 
Geikie’s magnum opus by observing that we have 4 found one 
serious Pr gary the misplacing of a stop, on p. 46; that there is 
4 clear, full map, and an excellent index. An edition illustrated 
With cuts, as well as texts, would be still more “ useful,” if pro- 
Perly done, 
SOME NEW PRINTS. 
EFORE to notice some ints which have 
4 been sent to us, we may mention tie oditien of Goldsmith’s 


y, She Stoops to Conquer, which has been illustrated by Mr. 
win Abbey, with decorations by Mr. Alfred Parsons, and an 


* The Holy Land and the Bible: a Book o ep Illustrations 
By Cunning ham Geikie, Do. Cassell & 
1887, . 


introduction by Mr. Austin Dobson. It comes to us from Messrs, 
Sampson Low & Co., and bears the date of 1888. Most of these 
drawings, having gone through an American magazine, are already 
familiar. Among the exceptions are the “decorations,” which we 
may praise, and especially the title which follows the Prologue. 
Mr. Austin Dobson's “ Introduction” is a “ pre-prologue,” and as 
— and we as ever with this delightful rhymester, the very 
irst line being the worst :— 

In the year Seventeen Hundred and Seventy and Three, 

When the Georges were ruling o’er Britain the free, 

There was played a new play on a new-fashioned plan 

By the Goldsmith who brought out the Good-natured Man, 
The drawings of Mr. Abbey are of very various degrees of 
goodness and badness. Now and then we come to a thoroughly 
well-worked-out scene, as, for instance, that on p. 102, “I vow, 
child, you are vastly handsome.” The large print on p. 109 goes 
far to do away with the effect, and it is impossible for any one to 
wish to take up the challenge of the broken-nosed damsel leaning 
ungracefully on a shaky harp, with a branch of mistletoe above. 
Some full-page engravings ina kind of mezzotint are printed on 
India paper, and are published for the first time, but they do not 
add much to the attractions of the volume. 

Messrs. Buck & Reid have published a small etching by the 
Dujardin heliogravure process after Mr. Moscheles's portrait of 
Herr Rubinstein. It is entitled “A Rubber of Whist at the 
Studio,” and will be welcomed by many as a careful and ex- 
pressive likeness of the great musician. From the same publishers 
(Messrs. Buck & Reid) we have also received two “ process” 
engravings after Mr. Herbert Schmalz. The smaller one repre- 
sents a pretty child at “ Morning Prayer.” The other is a copy 
of the large melodramatic picture in last summer’s Academy, 
“ Widowed.” The picture is as well rendered as possible, and if 
there are any who admired it, they cannot have a better repro- 
duction, The absence of colour is a gain to some designs. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


E have received & very good collection of Christmas cards 

from Hildesheimer & Faulkner. Amongst others, in the 
“ Emmanuel” series, are two sets beautifully designed by “ Alice 
Havers,” Nos. 574 and 575; whilst those designed by B. D. 
Sigmund and Charles Y. Noakes (Nos. 657, 591, and 593), with 
sacred verses, are specially pretty. Ms. B.D, Sigmund has also 
been very happy in his illustrations of By the Seashore: a 
Selection of Poems by Various Authors; Among the Reeds and 
Grasses, another collection of poems; and in his joint efforts 


the River.” He has also, with Mr. C, G. Noakes, designed 
some pretty folding-cards, 1089 and 1085, being the best we have 
seen. Mr. Noakes’s set of three cards (686), one with a wreath 
of marguerites and grasses, another a wreath of primroses, and a 
third a wreath of pansies, and another set of three crescent- 
shaped cards (569) are particularly attractive, 

Among the folding cards we notice particularly those designed 
by B. D. Sigmund and Walter Bothams, 1024; Ernest Wilson 
and Walter Bothams, 1022; C. G, Noakes and Ernest Wilson, 
1043 and 1010—all likely to be popular. Mr. Ernest Wilson's 
pretty landscapes and flowers in No. 679, and his birds in No. 607, 
are pretty. Of the rest, those that are the best in execution are 
three sea pictures (688), by Charles Robertson, R.U.S.; some 
little children saying their prayers in their oqo (601), also 
some delightful dogs and kittens (602), by H. J. Maguire; Boys 
having a “ lark” in their dormitories (617), by G. 8. Kilburne ; 
some Indian children, with very bright surroundings (691), by 
Jane M. Dealy; some lovely sheep and cows done in sepia (690), 
by Williamson; a large house, a small cottage, and a church, 
with the glow of light and warmth inside as seen from a cold, 
snowy exterior (520), and three pretty winter landscapes, with 
figures (684), by Walter Bothams; a set of four designs of the 
Thames in London (525), by Percy Robertson, with pretty verses 
by G. K. Cowan, M.A. 

There are also a quantity of pretty Autograph Oards—some 
with water-wheels and a rushing river; some with an owl fying 
by moonlight; some with seaweed; some with views of an ol 
house ; some with swallows; some in the form of a tiny screen; 
whilst the most attractive of all, perhaps, is the tiny sailor boy- 
and-girl lovers. 

There are also the “ New Photographic Opal Souvenir,” which 
are charming photographs on china of sea views and boats, and 
one especially charming of a little child lying on a pillow with a 
little black puppy in its arms. 

Messrs. Hildecheimer & Faulkner have also sent us some 
beautifully-illustrated Christmas books. The Deserted Village, with 
illustrations by Charles Gregory, R. W. S. Frederick Hines, and 
E. Wilson, is very fascinatingly got up; Rhymes and Roses, by 
Frederic Weatherby, illustrated by St. Clair Simmons and 
Ernest Wilson ; The Star of Bethlehem, by Frederic Weatherby, 
illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards and John ©, Staples; Cape Town 
Dicky ; or, Colonel Jack's Boy, by Theo, Gift, illustrated by Alice 
Havers and Ernest Wilson, are delightful books for children. 
Good Night and Good Morning, by Lord Houghton, illustrated by 
John C. Staples and Ernest Wilson; A Land of Flowers, illustrated 

Ernest Wilson; and The Christ Child, by Frederic E. 
eatherby, illustrated by John C, Staples, are all prettily 
gotup, - . 
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Letts’s Diaries this year are again amongst the most useful 
things we have received, especially those interleaved with blot- 
ting-paper, such as Nos. 31, 38, and 39. They will be particularly | 
useful to those who have many events of the day to record, as 
they are large-sized, but not so convenient as the smaller ones to | 
carry about. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode’s collection of Christmas Cards, judging» 
from those they have sent us, are not so good as usual; though | 
some representing baskets of flowers, some with kittens and | 
pup ies at play, some in shape of palettes, with figures of 
children on them, groups of little birds on snowy branches, snowy 
scenes with Mother Goose sitting on acloud over them, apparently 
showering blessings on them, are pretty. Of the comic ones, 
“ Inquisitive Pigs,” “Christmas Hatchings,” “ Cause and Effect,” 
and some little nigger sailor boys will amuse children. Of the 
specimens of the “Gem Series” that have been sent us one is 
good in design and execution, a small landscape in black and 
white. 

We have also received (from Mr. Arthur Ackermann) samples 
of L. Prang & Co.'s Christmas and New Year's Cards, the backs 
of which are far prettier than the fronts; though the picture 
of a little girl showing her toys to papa, mamma, and baby 
Hare, a baby in a basket, a quaint figure of a child in a 
po meeps hat, a bunch of wild roses, a little sea-sketch 
framed in clover, and a bouquet cf heartsease are fascinating on 
both sides. There are also elegant and realistic flower-studies 

Mrs. Duffield, Mrs. Fisher,and other accomplished hands. [spe- 
cially worthy of note is a clever drawing of a basket of crocuses, 
the colouring and arrangement of which are excellent. Among 
the landscape studies is a charming water-colour, “ Newmarket 
River, Maine ”—a sunset scene, good and harmonious in colour. 

Raphael Tuck & Sons have sent usa “ Bevelled Porcelain Study,” 
@ very pretty river scene in Devon, prettily executed. A really 
nice Christmas gift. This firm fully sustain their reputation by this 
season’s issue of Christmas and New Year cards. For many 
years their publications have been notable for artistic merit in 
design, and for an admirable finish in all that relates to execution. 
In mounting, colour, printing, bevelling, and every detail of repro- 
ductive process their cards and panels have always been distin- 
guished by excellent taste and completeness. The fashion of 
collecting these pretty tokens of remembrance seems now to be 
general, and the collector of only a few years’ standing has but to 

lance through his album to grasp, not merely the taste of his 
Kiends, but the enormous advance recently made in the variety 
and quality of Christmas Cards. This season Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons surpass their productions of previous years both 
in the beauty and novelty of their work, though this may seem a 
hard and almost incredible saying when mindful of their past 
achievements. Ingenuity and invention are certainly conspicuous 
in the novelties among the many hundred cards from which we 
have samples. The “Bird” series, designed by Giacomelli, and 
the “Snowflake” sets are especially charming. The former com- 
prise exquisitely painted birds, such as the king humming-bird, 
the Rufous-necked swallow, the blue-tailed sylph, depicted with 
admirabie force and fidelity. Among the “Suowflake” series we 
note a flight of wild ducks over a marshy landscape, wonderfully 
rendered as to movement and colour. Many of these are pretty 
winter landscapes, delicately tinted, and all alike are printed on 
@ grey-toned ground flecked with white, the snowflake effect 
being extremely novel and pleasing. Other attractive varieties 
are the “David Cox” sepia drawings, the perfumed “Satin 
Cushions,” with delightful rural vignettes, the engraved gold- 
edged “ Private Cards,” with decorative floral designs or landsca 
notes, and a very interesting series of scenes from foreign lands in 
warm, yet harmonious, colours, of which we have a capital ex- 
ample in No. 532, which represents the caves and carvings of Ellora, 
near Bombay. Gold-embossed inscriptions are a striking feature of 
some floral cards in pale delicate tints, and yet more novel 
and attractive are the “ Gold-enamelled” cards, of which we have 
a fine example, representing two humming-birds hovering about a 
spike of flowers, their plumage glittering like many-coloured mail. 

ore elaborate are the “ Art Gem Parcels,” with a central pic- 
ture in landscape encompassed by a varied border of white silk 
and silver, mounted on a card of decorative design backed by a 
metal support. For the rest, we can do no more than note the 
ingenious and fanciful cards that simulate fruit, leaves, flowers, 
and sea-shells; the pretty marine subjects, Mr. Coleman's 
charming old English cottages, Mr. Webb's Scriptural cards, and 
many 0’ that deserve popularity. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
111. 


[ae Art Annual issued by the Fine Art Society is this year 
devoted to the Life and Work of J. L. E. Meissonier, H.R.A., 
and written by Mr. Lionel Robinson, who in the course of a 
pleasant and interesting narrative is thoughtful enough to explain 
the initials appended to the French painter's name with undue 

minence. Certainly the information was needed. Almost all 
Tor i many English, would be puzzled 


inters, and a 
by the erage legend “ Meissonier, H.R.A.”; and it is well that 
story the lofty distinction awarded to the painter of 


‘ Friedland” should be clearly established. Mr. Robinson relates 
with delightful simplicity how some of Meissonier’s finest work 
was barely recognized when exhibited at the International Exhi. 
bition in 1862, though a few years later he received “ the 
accorded distinction of being elected as an Hunorary Ro 
Academician.” The plain meaning of this is that the reputation 
of Meissonier had at last been wafted to England; and, while 
our critics failed to perceive the painter's merits in 1862, the 
Royal Academy was keen to acknowledge success. Mr. Robinson's 
biographical sketch is wr! executed, and his estimate of 
the painter perfectly just. The story of the model who died 
from his too faithful acting as the struggling man in “La Rixe” 
is somewhat oddly told. The critics hac said Meissonier could 
not represent action, and he answered them by ae “La 
Rixe.” “The story,” says Mr. Robinson, “is probably mythical, 
but at all events it steneed the critics.” Surely it was the 
picture, not the story, that convinced the critics. The Art 
Annual is as fully illustrated as its predecessors. We have 
two excellent engravings of the “ Amateurs” and the “ Audi- 
ence,” a good reproduction of “La Rixe,” and many smaller 
engravings after pictures, studies, sketches from the artist's 
notebook, and the interesting series of illustrations to the 
“ Contes Rémois.” It is a pity that, where so much is good, one 
or two small “ process ” plates should be bad, as “Causerie ” (p. 23), 
which fails absolutely to render a most characteristic design. Mr, 
Ernest George’s Etchings of Venice (Fine Art Society) is a hand- 
some quarto of twelve plates, with brief descriptive notes. The 
best of these etchings are devoted to architectural subjects, and 
are more calculated to interest the tourist than the artist. The 
charm of Venice is too subtle and complex to be translated into 
black and white. Romancers have done something for Venice, 
landscape-painters somewhat less, and etchers least of all. 
Kingsley's Song of the River (Macmillan & Co.) is the theme of a 
retty quarto of illustrations by Mr. Winthrop Pierce, Mr. St. John 
ay Mr. Woodward, and other artists, most of whom have 
roduced striking nantostee studies and have cleverly escaped 
ing influenced by the flabby sentiment of the poet. We have 

received a new edition of The Rhine from tts Source to the Sea 
(Virtue & Co.), translated from the German by Mr. G. C. T. 
Bartley, M.P., profusely illustrated. This is a capital book to 
revive memories of summer trips. From the Religious Tract 
Society we have the annual volume of the Leisure Hour and the 
Sunday at Home, full as ever of good matter in illustration and 
letterpress. 

Stories based on history are perhaps more numerous this year. 
One of the best deals with the thirteenth century in English 
history, the sufferings of the Jews, the rapacity of the barons, 
and the ascendency of the resolute Bishop of Lincoln, Grostéte, 
The Bishop is presented with considerable power in Somerville 
Gibney’s John o' London: a Story of the Days of Roger Bacon 
(Ward & Downey), and the Church history of the period is 
cleverly treated without at all pee burdensome to the interest 
of a charming story of love and adventure. Mr. Frank Cowper’ 
Caedwalla (Seeley & Co.) is a seventh-century story of the Saxons 
in the Isle of Wight and Sussex. Asa story, the book might be 
more interesting, though both care and skill are evident in the de- 
scription of the social condition of the Saxons and the sketches of 
monks, The illustrations by the author are pleasantly unconven- 
tional. Mr. James Baldwins stories retold from Homer—A Story 
of the Golden Age (Sampson Low & Co.)—form a most attractive 
volume, such as all boys und girls of imagination will find a store- 
house of delight. The illustrations by Mr. Howard Pyle are for the 
most part extremely good, and Mr. Baldwin writes with excellent 
precision and simplicity, judiciously avoiding the snares of archaism. 
Rider's Leap, by Frederick Langbridge (Hatchards), belongs to the 
more stirring class of boys’ books, in which the spirit of adventure 
never flags, and the coil of incidents brings constant surprise and 
excitement from beginning to end. The hero is an interesting 
figure, cleverly depicted ; while much healthy fun is mingled with 
the sensational perils of Mr. eer gh narrative, Stories of 
sailors and the sea, ae less plentifu than of yore, are always 
acceptable. Captain Marryat’s Poor Jack, with Olarkson 
Stantield’s delightful designs (Warne & Co.), is, of course, far 
ahead of all competitors. Why do we not have, by the way, 
Masterman Ready, with the admirable illustrations beloved of out 
youth? Since Robinson Crusoe no books have been written that 
approach these two in humour, truth, and character. They have 
proved to be the making of a multitude of boys and an undefiled 
source of profit and entertainment. Service Afloat (Allen & Co.) is 
a readable book, well suited to the tastes of sea-loving boys, based on 
the Memoirs of Captain Sir William Hoste and James's Naval His- 
tory, and abounds in lively pictures of the naval struggle with France 
and her allies in the days of Nelson. Mr. Cornewall-Jones is the 
author of an admirable little book—~Ships, Sailors, and the Sea 
(Cassell)—in which boys are instructed in all matters that concern 
the construction of ships, lighthouses, lifeboats, fishing, signal 
codes, and so forth, Anecdotes of the sailor's life, stories of war, 
and incidents of adventure are pleasantly blended with the copious 
and accurate information with which the book overbrims, It is 
hard to say whether the volume is more useful or more amusing, 
so cleverly are recreation and instruction combined. The diagrams 
and illustrations are excellent. Mr. Ascott Hope’s Youngsters’ 
Yarns (Routledge) is a collection of short stories culled from 
various sources, all written with spirit, and all of the kind that 
captivate healthy boys. A larger volume, similar in quality and 
capitally illustrated, is Dr. Macaulay's Wonderful Stories of Daring, 
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ise, and Adventure (Hodder & Stoughton). Many of these 
stories deal with the prowess of pioneers in discovery, deeds of 
endurance and heroism that merit Dr. Macaulay's skilful handling, 
though all alike are excellent reading for boys. 

From Messrs. Warne & Co. we have handsome, well-printed 
editions of Mrs. Paull’s translation of Grimm's Fairy Tales and the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, revised by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend. ‘Both these popular works are fully illustrated in colour 
and black and white, the coloured illustrations being decidedly in- 
ferior. Inthe latter volume we note several cuts tguel A. Houghton, 
and are reminded of the wonderful designs in an illustrated 
edition, published some five-and-twenty years since, to which 
A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwell, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. E. Dalziel, Sir 
J. E. Millais, and other artists contributed. Nothing so good has 
been seen since or previously, the present volume being a very poor 
substitute. We are pleased to note a new edition of The Princess 
and the Goblin, by George Macdonald, LL.D. (Blackie & Son), 
with the charming designs by Arthur Hughes. The Willoughby 
Captains (Hodder & Stoughton), by Mr. Talbot Reed, is a lively 
sory, entirely devoted to school life, told with uncommon fidelity 

e ways and characteristics of boys, and showing @ a deal 

of invention a In speech and conduct the boys de- 
icted by Mr. are perfectly natural, and exemplify almost 
conceivable 7 of humour and temperament. Maria 
Edgeworth’s Harry Iucy, and Rosamond (Routledge), 
prettily illustrated by F. A. Fraser, ought to command a large 
number of juvenile readers. For younger children’s picture- 
books may well replace moral tales, and nothing can be more 
delightful than T, Pym’s picture-books illustrating juvenile 
rhymes, Oranges and Lemons and mp Time, both issued 
by Marcus Ward & Co. These charming designs show a pretty 
vein of fancy, and are delicately rendered in colour, From Messrs. 
Field & Tuer we have received The Gaping, Wide-mouthed, 
Waddling Frog, the second es of their interesting re-issue 
of “ Forgotten Picture-books for Children.” Like Dame Wiggins 

Lea, this little book was published by Dean & Munday in 
1823, and is altogether deserving of reproduction, though scarcel 
go amusing as the former. Mr. Andrew Tuer’s introduction wi 
be read with interest by all who care for old-fashioned juvenile 
books. It explains satisfactorily how these curious specimens of 
thildren’s books became associated with the Minerva Press. From 
Messrs, Routledge we have an assortment of attractive picture- 
books, comprising The Funny Foxes, with diverting wy by 
Ernest Griset; Sunshine Storm, Pet's Pastime, and Holiday 
stories, the last three being miscellanies in verse and prose, with 
@pital woodcuts after R. es, Harrison Weir, and other well- 
Inown artists. pleasing to little folks is Maggie Brown's 
Holiday Hours (Cassell). We have also received Jappie Chappie, 
told and illustrated by E. L. Shute (Warne); AA Chin Chin: 
his Voyages and Discoveries; and Bow Bells Almanac, 1888 


). 

Messrs. A. & C. Black issue the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, edited by Professor Minto, in two volumes, printed from 
good clear type, and illustrated by engravings after Turner exe- 
cuted by W. Miller. Living Lights (Sampson Low & Oo.) is the 
title of a brightly-written discursive book by Mr. C. F. Holder, 
dealing with phosphorescence in animals and vegetables, a subject 
of great interest to young people, and treated in a thoroughly 

ular style by the author. Though we do not possess in Kng- 

da fraternity of young naturalists like the Agassiz Association, 
which Mr. Holder says numbers ten thousand members, there are 
many boys, keen collectors and naturalists, who will find Living 
Lights fall of incitement and information. The illustrations are 
extremely wonder-moving, though of necessity compacted to some 
extent of conjecture and fancy. Winning his Laurels, by F. M. 
Holmes (Nisbet), is a well-told school story of a brave, perse- 
vering lad, whose little troubles, painfully vanquished, become 
stepping-stones to moral advancement. A wholesome and amus- 
ing ~ for children, in which two delightful youngsters and a 
charming old lady figure, is Awnt Hester's Charge, by Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght (Blackie). Children, too, are depicted with much 
natural force and sympathy in Little Neighbours in London, by 
E. C. Rickards (Hogg), and in A Strange Exhibition (Hogg), by 
the same writer. A very diverting book, illustrated by A. W. 
Petherick, is Mr. Heckethorn’s translation from Brentano’s The 
Wondrous Tale % Cocky, Clucky, and Cackle (Hogg). From 
Messrs. Nisbet & Co. we have the Rev. A. W. Murray’s Eminent 
Workers, a series of sketches of missionary labours; and Miss 
F. R. Havergal’s Streamlets of Song, edited by Mrs. J. Miriam 
Crane, a volume of verse in which are some excellent enigmas 
and charades, and a pretty cantata entitled “The Mountain 

ens. ” 


Holly ‘Leaves, the Christmas number of the Illustrated Sporting 


_ and Dramatic News, contains some capital illustrations, some of 


them steeped in the domestic sentiment proper to the season, and 
a variety of stories and sketches of stage life, sport, and the eu 

natural, told with becoming brevity and point. Mr. Al 

Watson's “The Wrong Man” sets forth the appalling fats that 
overtook the snobbish proprietor of a deer forest who sought to 
play a dirty trick on a man whom he had been induced from a 
merely conventional politeness to invite to his shooting quarters, 
erroneously thinking he was a person of no social consequence. 
How the snob was caught by his own snare is not for us to spoil 
& good story in telling. Mr. Charles Brookfield contributes a 
Vivacious account of a famous clown in the days when children 
Were not trained for pantomime, “as they now are, by kindness 


and nourishin ng food.” Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. Hollingshead 
also deal with matters of professional interest, the former in an 
amusing sketch, “ The Lament of a Liliputian Twin,” the latter in 
& grim story entitled “Harlequin Coldbath Fields.” An old 
superstition is effectively treated in “The Witches’ Ladder,” a 
Christmas story by Rev. M. G. Watkins, and Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, in “'The Spectre Swordsman,” tells how the 
spirit of a redoubtable duellist was finally laid after the manly 
encounter with his proper kinsman. Among the pictorial at- 
tractions of Holly Leaves must be mentioned a good reproduction 
in colour of Sir J. E. Millais’s “ Portia,” and excellent engravings 
by R. Taylor and others, after drawings by S, T. Dadd, Julian 
Sturgess, Davidson Knowles, and M. Walker. 

The double number of The English Illustrated Magazine over- 
brims with good things both in the letterpress and engravings. 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s theatrical retrospect, “ What Players are 
they?” is capital reading, admirably illustrated by a series of 
well-executed cuts after Zoffany’s paintings, Mr. George 
Meredith’s characteristic stanzas “To Children”; Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant’s article on the “Sea of Galilee”; and Mr, Outram 
Tristram’s paper on the Exeter Road in the coaching days—with 
charming illustrations by Mr. Railton and Mr. Hugh Thomson— 
are among the most interesting items of an excellent number. 
Notable among the engravings are Mr. Lacour's “ Portrait of 
Rembrandt,” Mr. Taylor's “ Philip IV.,” after Mr. Holford’s 
Velasquez, and Mr. Biscombe Gardner's “ Study of a Hind,” after 
a drawing by Sir F. Leighton. Grant's Christmas Annual this 
year is written by Mr. R. E. Francillon, who shows no loss of 
cunning in his spirited story, “The Seal of the Snake.” London 
Society Christmas number contains a varied selection of stories by 
John Strange Winter, G. Manville Fenn, Mrs, Lovett Cameron, 
W. W. Fenn, and other writers of capacity. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ERY few persons who have been members of Europear 
V reigning Houses during the past half-century bave had harder 
things said of them than Prince Napoleon (1), but there has been 
a general, if not a universal, tendency to grant him intellectual 
ability at the expense of moral qualities, of judgment, and of 
?—- instinct. We are not quite sure that this answer to 

. Taine’s Deux Mondes articles on Napoleon will exalt the 
Prince’s reputation for ability. To begin with, there is an air of 
—— rancour about it; in the second place, it is a little odd 
‘or a person in the Prince’s position to write a book in answer 
to articles; and, in the third, there are some awkward flaws 
in the apology itself. True to good old military rules, the 


Prince with a salvo of artillery—a rattling 
against M. Taine’s general characteristics as critic and his- 
torian, Some of the shots go to their mark, but quid hec 


ad the character of Napoleon? When we come to that cha- 
racter there is the same difficulty. The Prince loftily dismisses 
the worst charges as “ des turpitudes,” “des infamies.” We are 
all agreed about that; the question is, Are they truths? He 
takes by turn Metternich, . de Rémusat, Miot de Mélito, 
Bourrienne, &c., and says as hard things of them as he can; but 
we do not observe that in one single instance he invalidates their 
testimony as testimony. And it is surely a most damaging con- 
fession when, in his attempt to defend himself from the charge of 
garbling Napoleon's correspondence, he admits that he turned 

érimée out of the commission of editing because he, Mérimée, 
did not like Napoleon, and wanted a letter to be published which 
the Prince thought to be a joke, but which certainly exhibited 
the Emperor in no very respectable light. This fashion of 
agguing is something like giving “ gain of cause” to the ad- 
versary. We cannot criticize at the Prince's criticisms ; 
but we must say that his remarks on Mme. de Rémusat are ex- 
ceedingly weak, Of eourse she shows jealousy, self-interest, and 
all the rest of it; but it is exactl use the memoirs and 
letters do make this revelation that they are, in competent hands, 
valuable. We fear “the legend” will hardly have the breaches 
made in it by a series of engineers from Lanfrey to Taine repaired 
by Prince Napoleon, 

M. Caro’s posthumous volume on George Sand (2), in the new 
series of “Great French Writers,’ is not quite so clever as 
M. Simon's Cousin; but it is very dexterous and capable. He 
says as little as possible about the woman—at least in her earlier 
and more disputable days—and as much as possible about the 
novelist and the novels, And he bas guarded against the 
of not being personal enough by dwelling on the late res 
Nohant days. Excellently written and very ingeniously com- 
posed, with much good literary criticism and plenty of common 
sense, adroitly deprived of the brutality which common sense 
sometimes has, the book is likely to remain one of the best of the 
series. It quotes one of the best mots about the subject that we 
have ever seen, and one that we do not remember to have seen 


before. “George Sand,” said some one, “est la fille de Jean- 
Jacques et de . de Warens”—a definition which is very 
genius. 


The Abbé Vigneron’s book of American travel is, as a book of 

et ses détracteurs, Par le Prince Napoléon. Paris: 
n Lévy. 

(2) George Sand. Par E. Caro, Paris: Hachette, 
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travel, not quite the equal of the best of MM. Plon’s series, but it 
has some interest (3). All French travellers have the curious 

tty strongly develo ut the A igneron it more 
almost we have recently met. A good deal 
of his book is occupied by statistics of the Roman Catholic Church 


in America. 

M. de Flers’s biography of the Comte de Paris (4) is written in 
the proper courtier manner, but stops short of the greatest excesses 
of courtiership, and will give everybody who is curious plenty of 

ized (if, indeed, he be recognized) “ son of St. Louis.” ere 
are good portraits of all the family, down to babies of an agree- 
able solemnity. 

M. Oarrau’s (5) book on Consciousness, Intellectual and Moral 
(the difference and ambiguity of the words “ consciousness ” and 
“conscience” in different languages is to be tted), is a 
meritorious essay dealing in the main, but not exclusively, with the 
theories of G. H. Lewes and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

M. d’Hervilly’s Adventures of a Prehistoric Boy (6) is a 
famous Christmas book, excellently illustrated by M. Félix 
Régamey, and capitally written. The alarming fauna of pre- 
historic times, the discomfortable life of cave-men, the somewhat 

ter existence of the palajfittes, and so forth, are worked in 
with a great deal of ingenuity, and make a really interesting story. 
We have no doubt that the details are scientifically correct, and 
we don’t care a pin if they are not. The book should be bought 
and given freely, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


FE“ French books of annals and memoirs escape translation 
in these days, despite the general extension of the study of 
French in this country, which, after all that has been said, does 
not seem to affect the number of those who absorb French literature 
in a diluted form. The English reader is certainly benefited by 
M. Lucien Perey’s interesting Memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne 
{Bentley), translated by Laura Ensor, in two well-printed and 
handy volumes. The work is rendered with fair fidelity, and is 
accompanied by the original notes and portrait. As an historical 
complement to the amusing Memoirs of the precocious Princess 
M. — work is not altogether satisfactory. Something more 
than a suspicion of padding attaches to it. We lose sight and 
touch too frequently of the fascinating Héléne in following the 
campaigns of her husband with the Imperialists against the Turks 
and the French. Contrasted with the engaging self-portraiture of 
the Memoirs proper, this result is especially inartistic. M. Perey, 
however, shows Semunntie propriety in closing his narrative with 
the second marriage to Count Vincent Potocki, and of course no 
defects of editing can detract from the charm of the Princess's 
ingenuous and piquant sketch of life in a fashionable Parisian 
convent in the —— century. 

The title of a little handbook by Miss Yo What Books to 
Lend and What to Give (National Society)—will suggest an imme- 
diate answer to most lovers of books. Give what you will and 
lend not at all is what experience dictates to the suffering owner. 
But Miss Yonge’s advice is = for the guidance of those 
engaged in parish work and the superintendence of country circu- 

libraries. Her classified lists may be found useful, especially 
in the department of juvenile literature and books suitable to 
Sunday School classes, mothers’ meetings, and the like. In other 
respects the selection is oddly restricted, and the editorial com- 
ments on certain books are undeniably whimsical. Under the 
ing “ em ” we find King Solomon’s Mines described as 
“ marred by the falsehoods told to the natives,” and the references 
to Captain Good’s “bad language.” Under “ Historical Tales” 
there is no mention, among a host of inferior books, of Mr. Gilliat’s 
Forest Outlaws, and The Prince and the Pauper, a “most divert- 
ing book,” is said to have one grievous flaw—“ it marries a man to 
his sister-in-law, but only in the last two pages, and with so little 
preparation that the Fy ae might be extirpated without any 
one missing them.” Even more incomprehensible is the account 
of a book called In the Golden Days, which “has a noble hero, 
but Algernon Sidney is scarcely a desirable subject for enthusiasm.” 
aan | Miss Yonge thinks that the minds of the young are 
like and boys have no imagination. 

Mr. G. Wright's Archeologic and Historie F; 
(Whiting & Co.) comprise papers on the “Source and Nomen- 
clature of the River Thames,” a MS. list of plays dated 1638, and 
various histori personages, such as Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester, Sir Anthony Browne, and Sir Henry Sidney. Mr. 
Wright’s inquiry into the derivation of the Thames, physical and 

ilological, is a readable collection of notes on a vexed question. 

erring to the first appearance of this paper, Mr. Wright ob- 
serves, like an antiq of staunch convictions, he has not 
— his views in spite of “the long letters of the Rev. T. 
A to the Times in 1868,” his answers to which were 
denied publication, or of “the short and intensely vain one of 


(3) De Montréal Washington, Par l'Abbé Lucien Vigneron. Paris: 


(4) Le Comte de Paris. Parle Marquis de Flers. Paris: Perrin. 

(5) Laconscience. Par L.Carrau. Paris: Perrin. 

6) Aventures d'un petit garcon istorique en France. Par Ernest 


Professor Max Miiller, in which he told the world no one knew 
anything of the matter save himself.” The list of plays (1638), 
of which a facsimile is given, was formerly in the pan of 
Mr. Drinkwater Meadows, and gives names and dates of per. 
formances at the oe in Drury Lane, among which figure 
William Sharp Lifeof Perey Sha 
r. William contributes a Life o, y: 
to the “ Great Writers” series (Walter Scott). Itis not wholly 
Mr. Sharp’s fault that tais book will be found to be full of tedious 
iteration by all who are acquainted with Professor Dowden’s 
“ memorable work,” as Mr. S calls it, of which the present 
volume is “ little more than a precipitate.” But Mr. Sharp is too 
fearless a critic to be content with a precipitate. Alluding to 
Shelley’s early delight in supernatural stories, he remarks, “ This 
morbid literature sowed seeds in Shelley’s mind which at first 
resulted in a sterile and valueless harvest, but which later on 
became fruitful indeed.” The confusion of metaphor is natural to 
Mr. Sharp, and may pass; it would be interesting to know what 
is meant by the latter half of the sentence. The “sterile 
harvest” that resulted from Mrs, Radcliffe’s romances refers, of 
course, to Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne. Does Mr. Sharp find much 
of Lewis and Mrs, Radcliffe in Alastor or Prometheus Unbound? 
On p. 128 we are told there is “a wider, more lyrical music” in 
the Revolt of Islam than in the Faery Queen, which, without 
waiting to ask what a wider music may be, is a very sad re- 
flection on Spenser’s unfinished epic. Mr. Sharp might as well 
compare Alastor with Paradise , and exult in the superior 


lyrical ag of Shelley’s blank verse. 
' e 


v. W. W.Tulloch’s Story of the Life of the Prince Consort 
(Nisbet), like the companion volume devoted to the life and reign 
of Her Majesty, is simple and unaffected in style, and altogether 
what a book should be that is written “ for boys and girls all over 
the world.” It would be the better, perhaps, for a pore, which 
is not always obtainable in remote of the globe. 

Mrs. Crane’s Autobiography of Maria V. G. Havergal (Nisbet), 
though scarcely a skilful example of literary craft, fairly reflects 
the life and work of an enthusiastic worker in the cause of evan- 
gelization and temperance. Mrs. Crane's recollections of he 
sister, with the additional tributes of friends, in some ways 
strengthen or amplify the impression produced by Mara 
Havergal’s record of her own experiences, though, like mos 
memorials so compiled, they do not invariably tend to strict and 
lucid unity. 

The career of a successful railway contractor may interest only 
a limited section of the public, though all who are curious in the 
mysteries of railway-making, as well as the initiated, may profit- 
ably consult Mr. McDermott’s Life and Work of Joseph Firbank 
(Longmans & Co.) This is a plain and unpretentious memoir, 
refreshingly free from the gush or cant common to biographies of 
self-made men, and marked by good sense and discretion chung 
out. The sketches and diagrams are excellent. 

The Laws of Rubicon Bézique, by “ Cavendish” (De La Rue & 
Co.), is a most seasonable little handbook, containing the laws of 
a capital card-game—which is too little known by the way—as 
they were finally determined at the last general meeting of the 
Portland Club. A complete illustrated guide to the game and an 
historical sketch are added by “Cavendish,” so that the require- 
ments of players are fully satisfied. 

Entertainment of a pleasing sensational kind is provided in Mr. 
W. W. Fenn’s A Professional Secret, §c. (Hogg), a series of 
bright, well-devised short stories. 

Baxter's Saint’s Everlasting Rest, in two volumes, is the latest 
addition to the “Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature ” (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) 

We have received from Mr. John Murray the fourth edition of 
the Handbook for Russia, Poland, and Finland, revised throughout 
to the present autumn. 

Among our new editions are Mr. Charles Blackie’s Dictionary gf 
Place Names (Murray); How to Play the Fiddle, by H. W. and G. 
Gresswell (Reeves) ; Milton, by Mark Pattison, “English Men 
of Letters” (Macmillan); and Mr, Hodder’s Life of Lord 
Shaftesbury (Cassell). ‘ 

We have also received the Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, 1826 to 1844, with a memoir by John H. Ingram 
(Ward, & Co.), in one volume. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Remove from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications | i 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hak, 
83 Sournampion Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


The publication of the SaruRDAY Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


For CONTENTS see page 746, 
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